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FOREWORD 



Job cliibs have been used for more than 10 years to help all 
kinds of people find worthwhile employment. This demonstration 
project was designed to explore the value of job clubs at three 
2-year colleges to help college students with disabilities make 
the transition from school to work. Project findings, which 
include the approaches used by the three demonstration job cIuJds, 
should be of keen interest to administrators, practitioners, and 
policymakers concerned with the delivery of counseling and place- 
ment services to community college students with disabilities. 

Appreciation is expressed to the three colleges, their staff, 
and their students, whose participation in the demonstration job 
cIuJds made the project possible. They include, from Chicago City- 
Wide College, Mr. Dan Woodyatt, Manager, Vocational Training 
Program, and Ms. Forrest Henry, Job CI tab Coordinator, at the 
Center for Disabled Student Services. At Columbus Technical 
Institute (Columbus, Ohio) , thanks go to Ms. Linda Wetters, 
Director of Handicapped Student Services; Ms. Phyllis LaFontaine, 
Job Cliib Co-coordinator; and Mr. Russell Neds, Job Club Co- 
coordinator. Thanks are also due to Ms. Julie M. White, Director, 
and Ms. Nancy Noonan, Job Club Coordinator, both of the Access to 
Opportunity Program at the Community College of Rhode Island 
(Warwick, RI) • 

In addition, the National Center wishes to acknowledge the 
leadership provided to this effort by Dr. Robert E. Taylor, 
recently recired Executive Director. Appreciation is also 
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expressed to those who reviewed the draft of this report. In 
addition to stafi' at the three demonstration sites, the reviewers 
are: Dr. Nathan H. Azrin, Professor, Department of Psychology, 
NOVA University, Fort Lauderdale, FL; Dr. Jane E, Jarrow, 
Executive Director, Association of Handicapped Student Services 
Programs in Postsecondary Education, Columbus, OH; and Dr. Louise 
Vetter, Senior Program Specialist, and Ms. Nancy Puleo, Program 
Assistant, both of the National Center. 

Dr. James P. Long served as project director, and Ms. Connie 
Faddis as program assistant. The project was under the super- 
vision of Mr. Harry N. Drier, Associate Director, Special Programs 
Division. Ms. Marcia Chambers participated in and provided 
valuable input during the start-up phase of the project. 
Ms. Margaretha Vreeburg Izzo assisted with review and dissemina- 
tion activities. Margaret Barbee provided clerical support. 
Editing was performed by Judy Balogh of the National Center's 
Editorial Services. 

Chester K. Hansen 
Acting Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational. Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The transition from school to work is especially difficult 
for persons with disabilities. Community college students with 
disabilities may have access to special services through a college 
office of disabled student services, but low perseverance in their 
job searches is common cimong 2-year college graduates with 
disabilities. 

This project was designed to try out the job club concept at 
three 2-year college demonstration sites to see if job clubs would 
provide an effective, attractive approach to helping students with 
disabilities develop good job-seeking skills, world-of-work savvy, 
job placement contacts, and job search perseverance and success. 
The demonstration sites were Chicago City-Wide College, Columbus 
Technical Institute (Ohio), and the Community Colleges of Rhode 
Island (Warwick, Rhode Island). 

National Center staff began the project by providing neces- 
sary resource materials, basic activity guidelines for the job 
clubs, an orientation meeting at the National Center for the 
directors of the offices of disabled student services at the 
sites, and ongoing dialog and support to the sites via letters and 
telephone calls. A National Center staff member also made a 
formative evaluation visit to each of the sites and collected 
observational and infoimal interview data. Each site prepared 
monthly progress reports, a site final report, and an employment 
data report 2 months following the termination of the job club 
meetings. National Center staff analyzed these data, as well as 
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input from site personnel at a debriefing meeting at the National 
Center, and prepared this report for the sponsor. 

The project functioned primarily as an informal demonstration 
projectr trying out the job club concept in order to determine 
(1) its general applicability and (2) the various approaches that 
do or do not work well in the 2-year college context. Each site 
had its own goals and resources, so each demonstration job club 
used unique approaches, within the general job clxib guidelines set 
by the National Center. As a result, most findings are qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. 

The number of students with disabilities served by the three 
sites totaled 74 r v/ith an average of 25 students per site. The 
job cliibs at Columbus Technical Institute (CTI) and the Community 
College of Rhode Island (CCRI) served students with a diverse 
array of disabilities. At Chicago City-Wide College (CCC) , the 
job club specifically served students with developmental disabil- 
ities who were completing or had completed a special 4-month 
vocational training program. 

Both CTI and CCC aimed at helping graduating students obtain 
full-time, permanent employment. CCRI, whose job clxib was not 
limited to those at or near the termination of a degree or or 
certificate program, also included part-time, summer, and other 
temporary employment among its work goals. The philosophy at CCRI 
was that students with disabilities could improve their chances of 
obtaining desirable full-time, permanent employment by first 
developing a result based on part-time work experiences. 

Uj 
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Because two-thirds of CCC's job clxib members had develop- 
mental disabilities and nearly all were disadvantaged, special 
problems arose related to motivation, self-esteem, independent 
decision making, self-expression, and a grasp of the requirements 
of the work world. To meet these challenges, the CCC job club 
coordinator modeled the job clxib sessions on a work world atmos- 
phere. In addition to job-seeking and job-keeping skills, this 
job clxib emphasized community survival skills. Considerable 
personal counseling beyond the job club sessions was provided to 
the members, and job cliib staff accompanied members on many visits 
to work sites to assist them in filling out job applications. 

CTI placed more emphasis on job development than the other 
two sites by splitting the job club coordinator position into two 
part-time positions, one devoted mainly to training and counseling 
activities and the other to locating and developing potential job 
openings for the members. Both coordinators attended all job club 
meetings and worked closely with each other and the studentSe 

Overall, CCRI's demonstration job club more closely resembled 
a typical job club for a general population than did the other 
two. Although the coordinator provided personal counseling to the 
members, and the members received training in the use of the 
college's Automatic Career Services computer system (a job opening 
database) , CCRI did not give unusual emphasis to direct placement 
assistance or personal counseling. 

Chapter 3 of this report discusses the specific activitier at 
the three sites that were part of starting up the job clubs. For 
this phase of the job clubs, the overall findings are as follows: 
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• Advisory boards for the job clijbs were helpful but not 
necessary. 

• The job club coordinators needed backgrounds in 
instruction and/or counseling and had to be willing to 
spend substantial time outside of the job club meet- 
ings counseling individual students. 

• The work of coordinating the job cltibs required the 
cooperation (and sometimes assistance) of other staff 
persons in the college office of disabled student 
services and the college placement office. 

• Since the job clubs used existing facilities r the 
major cost was for staff salaries. 

• Materials needed to run the job club training activi- 
ties were available, but coordinators did adapt some 
materials and develop some others. 

• Linkages with outside agencies and organizations, most 
particularly with local employers, were crucial to 
helping members locate potential job openings. 

• Recruitment foj' the job clubs did not start soon 
enough before ti>r meetings began, and each club suf- 
fered some attrition of members during operation. 

Chapter 4 examines the activities and concerns involved in 

operating and assessing the demonstration job clubs. The overall 

observations fo;: the three sites are as follows: 

• Pretesting of job club members' job-seeking skills and 
world-of-work savvy should probably not have relied on 
student self-reports, as students tended to over- 
estimate their knowledge and skills in this areas. 

• Job club members learned how to use a wide variety of 
job search resources and strategies, including use of 
want ads, the Yellow Pages , personal contact s^ job 
fairs, and others. 

• Use of outside speakers, particularly employers to 
discuss employer expectations and employed peer speak- 
ers to share their job-hunting and work experiences 
were informational and motivational high points for 
all three demonstration job clubs. 

• Mostly because of cost and supervision problems, none 
of the demonstration sites used a phone bank for their 
job clubs. Instead, members were given access to the 
coordinators* phones to make job query calls. 
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• All job club members required assistance, sometimes 
extensive, in preparing resumes, cover letters, and 
other written materials needed for a successful job 
search. 

• All job club members required help, also sometimes 
extensive, in developing good interview and telephone 
skills. For both needs, role-playing and mock inter- 
views were invaluable. Videotaping of mock interviews 
at two sites proved very helpful to students reviewing 
them afterwards. 

• Placement assistance was absolutely necessary at all 
three demonstration sites. Assistance took a nxjumber 
of forms, some more intensive than others, but it 
appears that job cIuJds for the disabled will require 
more emphasis on this activity than do job clubs for a 
general population. 

• For students with disabilities who have had little or 
no v;ork experience and for those with developmental 
disabilities in particular, training in job-keeping 
skills (in addition to job-seeking skills) was 
critical . 

• Job clvh officers were not necessary — or even desired 
— in any of the demonstration site job club groups. 

• Coordinators at all three sites reported needing to 
spend extra time and effort, especially at the begin- 
ning of the job cIuJds, on helping the members develop 
positive attitudes and motivation for their job search 
and for themselves as future workers. 

Results of the pre- and posttest instrument generally suggest 
that students who completed the job club activities learned con- 
siderably more about job- seeking skills and world-of-work savvy 
than they had when they entered the job club. This outcome was 
corroborated by the clvh coordinators. 

Employment rates resulting from the job club activities 
varied from site to site. Two sites reported some members obtain- 
ing jobs before the clutos ended. CTI, which placed the strongest 
emphasis on direct placement assistance for full-time, permanent 



jobs, helped 10 of the 13 members completing all job clxib activi- 
ties find employment within the 2-month employment data collection 
period. At CCRI, where most job club members had part-time or 
summer jobs as their employment goals, 11 members (of 20 complet- 
ing the clxib) found jobs within the 2-month period. Two of the 
jobs were full-time permanent work and nine were part-time or 
seasonal work. 

Both CTI and CCRI reported that these employment rates are 
significantly higher than for their other students with disabil- 
ities who were also seeking work. In addition, the jobs found by 
the job club graduates tended to be for better quality jobs with 
higher incomes than those obtained by peers who had not attended 
the job clubs. 

CCC, whose job clxib served students with developmental 
disabilities, did not have as much success in helping its members 
find employment. Of the 17 members who completed the job club, 7 
found placement within 2 months. Four of these jobs were full- 
time employment with good benefits — important for persons with 
developmental disabilities, many of whom could otherwise not move 
into independent living circumstances. CCC's job club members 
were a particularly high-risk group, as the college's Vocational 
Training Program job coaches had already tried and failed to place 
these members. 

Advantages for students with disabilities in completing a job 
club went beyond increasing their likelihood of employment. They 
were able to see that others like them are succeeding in the work 
world. They received grnup support, feedback, and encouragement 
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that helped them feel more secure not only as job seekers but as 
future, productive members of the work world. And they learned a 
great deal more about themselves and their options as they 
improved their basic communication skills. 

Advantages al so accrue to colleges . A j ob club is an 
effective way for colleges to serve this hard-to-place student 
population, because it can free an office of disabled student 
services from providing specialized placement services, job 
counseling, workshops, and so forth. Job clxobs are also a good 
way for such a department to build up networks with the community 
that it does not have. Finally, job clxibs can incidentally 
function as recruitment vehicles for the college by developing or 
enhancing its contacts and its reputation in the community as a 
trainer of quality employees. 

Though further, rigorous research is needed to confirm the 
findings of this demonstration project, job clubs for students 
with disabilities appear to be a practical, effective solution to 
transition problems of these community college students. 
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CHAPTER I 
OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 



The Transition Problem 

Every year, the nation' s post secondary schools enroll some 
300,000 students with disabilities. 1 Although the nxaitiber of 
these students graduating from college increases each year, 
between 50 and 80 percent of working age adults who report a 
disability are jobless (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 1983). 

The transition from school to work is an especially difficult 
challenge to persons with disabilities. Often, their opportuni- 
ties to work depend upon the availability of special equipment, 
special transportation, job accommodation, and/or extensive family 
support systems. 

Many of these persons are further hindered in their job 
search by a lack of experience in dealing with the world of work, 
including the often frustrating business of finding a job. Even 
people who have had prior work experience frequently have a poor 
grasp of job-seeking skills, including effective resume writing 
and interviewing techniques. They do not know how to locate 
potential job openings, or where to start. Many persons with 
disabilities also do not know when or how to discuss their 
disabilities in relation to work. 
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iThis estimate is based on percentages of all students with 
disabilities who are enrolled in various postsecondary training 
settings, as determined by Brolin and Elliott (1984). 
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Many job seekers with disabilities have encountered negative 
attitudes or outright discrimination among potential employers. 
They are confused about their rights in these cases* Most threat- 
ening, however, is the fear that they will lose irreplaceable 
disability insurance coverage and benefits by going to work. 

Most students with disabilities have no role models or peer 
support to boost their belief in their ability to be productive 
workers (Grinder and Forman 1982) . Even if they do find jobs, 
they may not know what it takes to retain them. As a result, many 
of these people, regardless of how well trained they have become, 
suffer from negative attitudes, poor self-esteem, and low motiva- 
tion — and consequent unemployment. 

The majority of these college graduates want to become 
employed. And they make good workers when they do find work 
(Stout and Krulwich 1982). This is particularly true of persons 
with disabilities who complete training at 2-year colleges, where 
most programs focus on preparation for work. 

More and more 2-year colleges provide special services, 
including assistance with placement, through an office of disabled 
student services. Yet many of these departments report low atten- 
dance by all students at workshops on job-seeking skills and poor 
perserverence in job searches. A need exists for more effective, 
attractive approaches for helping students with disabilities to 
develop good job- seeking skills, world of work savvy, job place- 
ment contacts, and a belief in their ability to succeed in the 
work world. 
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The Job Club Solution 

Job clubs have been used to help people find work since the 
early 1970s. One very early effort was a job-finding club devel- 
oped by the National Office of Program Development, which has 
served thousands of unemployed persons since 1972 (National 
Alliance of Business; n.d.). Job clubs have been used to help a 
variety of populations overcome barriers to finding work. For 
example, Azrin (1978) found that people on welfare, some of whom 
had been unemployed for years, benefitted from participation in 
job clubs. Ashley and Zahniser (1984) surveyed a variety of 
transition programs and learned that job clubs are effective ways 
to help displaced miners, steelworkers, and other persons recently 
laid off to find new work. 

A job c]ub is "the activity of an individual as part of a 
group of fellow job seekers, working together under the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of a leader who provides support, informa- 
tion, facilities, and supplies" (Azrin and Besalel 1980, pp. 1-2). 
In effect, a job club is a temporary alliance of job seekers who 
meet regularly to provide aid and mutual reinf orcer.ent to each 
other's job search, with the guidance of a job club coordinator 
who provides training and counseling in job-seeking skills. 

The aim of a job club is not only to help the members find 
good jobs, but also to help them develop job-seeking skills to a 
point where, should the situation reoccur in the future, each 
member would be able to conduct a new job search without the aid 



of the club. Important to these aims is the philosophy that the 
job clijb provides know-how and encouragement, but the ultimate 
responsibility of hunting and securing the job is the member's 
own. With these approaches, job clubs have proven to be cost- 
effective ways of helping people — even people faced with unusual 
barriers — find employment. 

Brolin and Elliott (1984) found that community colleges are 
good sites for providing people with disabilities with transi- 
tional services for employment. As Sorrells (1981) points out, 
"Because a greater number of disabled students are participating 
in these programs, many community colleges have become 'experts' 
in finding ways to meet the special needs of students with handi- 
caps" (p. 2). Two-year colleges already serve as transitional 
sites for many persons who later transfer to 4-year institutions 
(Caparosa 1985) . 

Azrin and Philip (1979) found that job clubs work for persons 
with disabilities. But, before this project no one had attempted 
to apply the job club concept systematically in a 2-year college 
setting to help students with disabilities. The concept seems to 
hold promise, as a club is a familiar notion to college students, 
where student organizations are abundant. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
(NCRVE) , The Ohio State University, developed the project reported 
here in order to demonstrate the job club concept at three 2-year 
college locations and thereby determine whether , - concept has 
value for helping students with disabilities find en:/ oyment. 



Project Methodology 

This section examines the project objectives and the three 
phases of project activities. 
Project Objectives 

The National Center's project had two primary objectives, as 
follows: 

• To establish, operate, and evaluate three separate 
examples of a demonstration postsecondary job clvh for 
students with disabilities in order to foster and 
promote the students' transition from school to work 

• To disseminate to the field the results of the experi- 
ences with these job cIuJds in order to encourage their 
replication at other postsecondary schools 

In addition, the objectives of the three demonstration job clubs, 

as specified by the National Center, were as follows: 

• To serve as a support system for individuals with 
disabilities who are seeking meaningful employment 

• To provide peer group support for individuals with 
disabilities 

• To teach basic job-finding skills in a nonthreatening 
environment 

• To provide individuals with disabilities with voca- 
tional guidance services 

• To introduce individuals with disabilities to the 
world of work in a nonthreatening manner 

• To discover, as a national pilot program, what works 
and what does not work in a 2 -year college job club 
for students with disabilities 

It should be noted that the sponsor did not request that a 

scholarly research study be conducted. Instead, the proj ect was 

to function primarily as a demonstration operation, trying out the 

job club concept informally in order to determine its general 
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applicability. Thereforer data collection and reporting was 
largely informal and the report relies more heavily upon observa- 
tions by National Center staff and on comments and self -reports by 
participating job clvh staff and members. 

The operation of the National Center project involved three 
phases of activities, which are discussed in the following 
sections. 

Phase I Activities 

The first phase of the project was performed primarily by 
National Center staff in order to set the stage for operation of 
the demonstration job clutos. These activities included (1) select- 
ing the sites for the demonstration job clubsr (2) identifying and 
adapting existing job cluto materials for use by students with 
disabilities, and (3) capacitating the sites to initiate job club 
operation. 

Selecting the sites . National Center project staff developed 
the criteria for the selection of three 2-year colleges as demon- 
stration job clvh sites. A Request for Proposals was prepared and 
sent to 14 candidate sites that had previously expressed interest 
in participating in the project. National Center staff then 
evaluated the resulting proposals and selected the following 
sites : 

• Chicago City-Wide College; Chicago, IL 

• Columbus Technical Institute; Columbus, OH 

• Community College of Rhode Island; Warwick, RI 
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Each of these sites demonstrated (in proposal form) an appro- 
priate grasp of the job club concept, the needs of students with 
disabilities, and the needs of the project. Each college already 
had a substantial population of students with disabilities, an 
office of disabled student services to lend expertise, and a will- 
ingness to commit college funds (in addition to the subcontract 
funds from the National Center) for the job club as necessary. 
Chapter 2 offers profiles of each of the selected colleges and its 
demonstration job clu±). 

Adapting existing material s « National Center staff assembled 
existing job clvh materials available at the National Center. 
Staff also conducted a literature search and collected additional 
pertinent materials. Some materials required modification to make 
them applicable to job clxibs for college students with disabili- 
ties. Staff performed these modifications and added the materials 
to those previously judged appropriate. The project then packaged 
these materials for use by the job club sites. 

Capacitating the sites * National Center staff conducted a 
1-day project orientation workshop for representatives from the 
three demonstration sites. The representatives were those in 
charge of managing (but not necessarily coordinating) the demon- 
stration job cliibs. 

The workshop, which involved considerable group discussion, 
covered the following topic areas: 

• Origin and description of the overall project 

• Proiect expectations of the three participating col- 
leges 



• Job club objectives 

• Resources available for operating job clubs 

• Possible job club activities on the campuses 

• The operational criteria for the job clubs 

• The records to be maintained by the sites for project 
evaluation purposes 

In the process, the site representatives discussed and National 
Center staff developed a pre- and post-assessment instrument (see 
appendix A) , based on an existing instrument from one of the 
sites. It was agreed that this instrument would be administered 
to all job club members to estimate their entering and exiting 
job- seeking skills and knowledge. 

Following the orientation workshop, all resource and evalua- 
tion materials were sent to the sites for their use. 

Phase II Activities 

Phase II activities were performed on the campuses of the 
individual demonstration job clubs. To keep the National Center 
informed of the job clubs' progress, each site submitted monthly 
reports. In addition. National Center staff maintained contact 
with the sites via frequent telephone calls and made at least one 
visit to each college. 

The activities the three colleges performed in this phase of 
the project included (1) establishing the local .*^,inkages crucial 
to the successful operation of the job club, (2) organizing the 
job club itself, and (3) operating the job cl\ib. 

Es tabl i shinq 1 ocal 1 inkages > The job club coordinators at 
each site worked with other college staff to establish lines of 
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communication and cooperation with a variety of internal and 
external organizations or agencies. Internal organizations 
typically included the college placement office, career 
counselors, and student organizations. 

External organizations included state and local departments 
of employment, community service organizations for persons v/ith 
disabilities, supportive local employers, trade unions, community 
legislators and other local representatives, the media (e.g., 
newspapers, television stations), and other groups willing to lend 
support to the job club. Support came in many forms: placement 
information and assistance, direct offers of job interviews from 
some employers, guest speakers to the job club, sponsorship of job 
fairs, and so forth. 

Organizing the job clxib .. Part of the National Center's 
design for the demonstration job clxibs included giving all three 
sites a great deal of freedom in designing and operating the job 
clxobs. In this way, it was hoped that the sites would develop 
unique approaches to the structure and process of job clubs, 
resulting in more extensive insights into what works well and what 
does not. Nevertheless, the National Center did require each site 
to address the demonstration job club objectives stated earlier. 

In addition, the National Center stipulated certain 

structural requirements for the formation of the job clubs at the 

sites, including the following: 

• Recruitment of a minimiom of 25 students with disabili- 
ties to participate 'n the job club 
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• Assignment of a job clvb '::oordinator 

• Conduct of a minimiun of 12 job clxib meetings 

• Establishment of an advisory group for the job club 

• Identification of student leadership for the job club 

• Establishment of a record-keeping system to gather 
data on the job clxib members (including employment 
data following the termination of the job clxib) 

• Establishment of guidelines for job club continuation 
following the termination of the subcontract with the 
National Center 

Operating the job club > The National Center specified that 
each demonstration job cl\ib offer training sessions or other 
assistance, within the scope of standard job clxob activities, to 
assist the members in their job search. 2 The following "laundry 
list" of activities was suggested to the sites: 

• Resume writing strategies and techniques 

• Job interviewing strategies and techniques (to include 
role-playing and mock interviews) 

• Vocational assessments that provide a basis for set- 
ting long-range goals 

• Exploration of job opportunities 

• Use of telephones to make job search inquiries 

• Brainstorming with other job clxob members on local job 
opportunities 

• Field trips for job cliob members to visit employed 
persons with disabilities at their job sites 

• Arrangements for representatives of employing organ- 
izations to speak to job club members 

• Arrangements to have visiting speakers from supportive 
services inform job club members of career/ job oppor- 
tunities 



2For information on the activities of a typical job cltib for a 
general population, refer to Azrin and Besalel (1980) . 
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• Assistance to job clxob members in exploring all 
options, perhaps by the use o£ special tools/devices 
for job accommodation 

• Promotion of options for internal college instruc- 
tional accommodation for students with disabiJ ities 

» Utilization of computerized career information or 
career planning systems 

• Other activities as suggested by local creativity 
Chapters 3 and 4 examine how the three sites addressed these 

training and assistance needsr as well as how well their differing 
approaches seemed to work* 

Phase III Activities 

The last phase of the project was performed by the National 
Center, based on information supplied by the three colleges. These 
activities included (1) developing and evaluating the job club 
project model using data gathered from each site and (2) dissemi^ 
nating the project model and findings to the field to promote 
replication. 

Evaluating the demonstration job clubs . National Center 
staff conducted a formative evaluation of each demonstration job 
clvb by traveling to each site at about halfway through the job 
club sessions. During the site visitSr the National Center staff 
person discussed the demonstration job club with the coordinator 
and other college staff, and observed a job club meeting. Notes 
taken during the site visits valuable information and insights 
about the operations of each demonstration job club. In addition. 
National Center staff were able to offer substantive feedback to 
each site about various aspects of the job clubs. 
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Each site submitted both monthly reports and a final report. 
The final reports reiterated the job club activities, discussed 
general findings and insights, and analyzed and condensed the 
results of the pre~and post-assessment instrument. Contents of 
the site final reports have been incorporated into this report. 

In addition to the monthly and final reports, each site 
collected employment data on the job clxib members. These data 
were necessary to perform an informal summative estimation of the 
overall effect of the demonstration job clxibs on achieving the 
iltimate objective of any job club: helping the clients find 
good jobs. Each site also provided employment information on its 
other college graduates with disabilities (who did not attend the 
job cl\ib) , for general comparison purposes. 

All of this information and data were organized and analyzed 
by National Center staff in order to prepare this report. The 
resulting draft report underwent review for accuracy by appro- 
priate staff at each of the three sites. In addition, the report 
underwent both an internal and external review for quality, 
according to the National Center's review policy. The findings, 
along with a model for a job cliib for college students with 
disabilities, appear in chapter 5. 

Disseminating the findings > This final project report will 
be siibmitted to the ERIC Clearinghouse for inclusion in the ERIC 
document dissemination system. The ERIC system makes docximents 
such as this available as microfiche or paper copy at no cost or 
at a nominal charge. 
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In addition to the final report. National Center staff have 
prepared an article based on the project findings. The article, 
suitable for an educational journal, will be submitted to The 
AACJC Journal or another appropriate journal. In this way, the 
basic outcomes of the demonstration project will reach thousands 
of community college staff — the group most likely to be interested 
in replicating the model job club. 

Finally, a request has been prepared to present the project 
findings at a national convention next year. The findings were 
not available in time for acceptance at an appropriate 1986 con- 
vention, but project staff plan to submit the proposal for the 
1987 national convention of the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) or another appropriate convention, 
such as the national convening of the Association of Handicapped 
Student Service Programs in Postsecondary Education in Washington, 
D.C., in 1987. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROFILES OF THE DEMONSTRATION JOB CLDB SITES 



General Description 



As discussed in the research methodology section in chapter 
1, the National Center selected three community colleges to estab*- 
lish demonstration job clubs for students with disabilities: 
Chicago City-Wide College (CCC) , Columbus Technical Institute 
(CTI), and the Community College of Rhode Island (CCRI). Each 
college serves sizable metropolitan areas with diverse employment 
opportunities in the communities. Each college has a special unit 
dedicated to providing assistance to students with disabilities. 

The job clubs at CTI and CCRI served students with a diverse 
array of disabilities. Most students were completing or had 
completed an associate degree or 1-year certificate program. The 
job clxib at CCC was aimed specifically at students with develop^ 
mental disabilities. 1 These students were completing or had 
completed a special 4-month cooperative training program to give 
them job skills. 



1 The 1978 Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, and Develop^ 
mental Disabilities Act (P.L. 95-602) defines a developmental 
disability as one that (1) is attributable to a mental or physical 
impairment manifested before age 22 and likely to continue indefi- 
nitely; (2) results in substantial functional limitations in three 
of more of the following areas of major life activity: self care, 
receptive and expressive language, learning, mobility, self- 
direction, capacity for independent living<r and/or economic self- 
sufficiency; and (3) reflects the person's need for a combination 
and sequence of special, interdisciplinary, or generic care, 
treatment, or other services that are of lifelong or extended 
duration and individually planned and coordinated (Kiernan and 
Stark 1986, p. 14) . 
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The job club members at all three sites were of diverse ages, 
ranging from 19-40 years old. Their average age at CTI and CCRI 
was 27, with the average age at CCC being somewhat younger, 22. 
The students at the sites had been disabled for various lengths of 
time, ranging from birth to as recently as 2 years ago. About 
half (54 percent) were men and the other half (46 percent) were 
women. 

The job club studei.ts represented a mix of differing levels 
of self-confidence, abilities, academic skills, leadership skills, 
and so forth, as v;ould occur with any random group of community 
college students. About 60 percent of the members had had no 
prior paid work experience, but a few had had up to 18 years' 
experience. At CTI and CCRI, a number of job club members were 
older students, often former workers who were now adjusting to 
their disabilities resulting from an injury or illness. These 
students tended to exhibit higher levels of leadership and initia- 
tive than other students. On the other hand, they also had their 
share of problems adjusting to college, as most of them had never 
planned to attend college until they became disabled. 

Each of the demonstration job clubs was designed and operated 
independently by the college's unit serving students with disabil- 
ities. Though each demonstration job club drew its basic struc- 
ture from the general specifications outlined in the National 
Center's request for proposals from the sites, no two demonstra- 
tion job clubs were alike. Because three-quarters of CCC's job 
club members were devalopmentally disabled, this job club had some 
unique goals, priorities, structures, and problems. 
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Although each site initially recruited more students than the 
required 25 for its job c1uJd# some attrition occurred in each 
case. Ultimately, the number of students served by the job cIuJds 
totaled 74 # with an average of 25 students per site. 

The remainder of this chapter offers profiles of the three 
demonstration job clubs. Information on each site includes infor- 
mation on (1) the job clvh contact person, (2) a general overview 
of the college, (3) the demonstration job cl\±> objectives, (4) a 
general description of the job club, and (5) its distinctive 
features. 
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JOB CLUB SITE: CITY COLLEGES OP CHICAGO 



Contact Person: 



Daniel Woodyatt, Manager 
Vocational Training Program 



Forrest Henry, Job 



Club 



Center 

Disabled Student Services 
Chicago City-Wide College 
City Colleges of Chicago 
30 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 984-2872 



Coordinator 
Vocational Training Program 



Center 

Disabled Student Services 
Chicago City-Wide College 
City Colleges of Chicago 
30 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 984-2872 



Overview of Site: 

The City Colleges of Chicago, of which Chicago City-Wide College 
is a part, is the nation's second largest public comprehensive 
community college district, serving 125^000 students annually. 
The Center for Disabled Student Services of the Chicago City- 
Wide College provides a full range of services to adult students 
with disabilities, including specialized educational programs, 
student support services, vocational training programs, and 
counseling and placement services. Approximati^ly 2,000 students 
with disabilities are served by the center each year in inte- 
grated college programs. 

The center also provides specialized vocational training 
programs for persons with disabilities who cannot benefit from 
regular college classes in meeting their career goals. Such 
training is located on the work floors of a number of employers 
throughout Chicago and includes hotel services, clerical 
services, hospital services, maintenance/laundry services, and 
food services. 



Job Club Objectives: 

CCC's job club taught self-directed job search skills in order 
to enable these students to represent their capabilities and 
functional limitations to potential employers, thereby enhancing 
employer emphasis on ability as opposed to disability. The 
employment goals aimed specifically at full-time permanent jobs, 
because part-time j obs seldom have fringe benefits, long-term 
job security, or career advancement opportunities. 
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Job Club Description: 



Twenty-six participants attended CCC s two job clubs. One job 
club ran froin March through April, and the other ran from May 
through June.- each for 8 weeks. Job clubs met three times a 
week for a total of 6 hours a week. Participants' disabilities 
involved persons who were developmental ly disabled (20) and 
hearing impaired (6) . Most of the participants were also 
economically and educationally disadvantaged. The job clubs 
concentrated on serving students who had recently completed or 
were about to complete the specialized vocational training 
programs offered through the college's Disabled Student 
Services. 

The job club atmosphere and procedures simulated the profes- 
sional work world as much as possible. Activities were designed 
to help participants develop self-esteem, a positive outlook, 
appropriate work world habits and attitudes, independent j ob-- 
seeking skills, and job-keeping skills. The activities included 
the use of want ads and the Yellow Pages to locate job opportu- 
nities, a slide-tape to model interviewing skills, speakers, 
preparation of resumes (including a "pocket crib sheet" to take 
to interviews), discussion of employer expectations, completion 
of job applications, learning how to dress for interviews and 
for work/ and so forth» The second job club used videotaping of 
mock interviews to aid participants in improving their inter- 
viewing skills. Extensive individualized counseling sessions 
were available to students who needed extra help. 



Distinctive Features: 

CCC's job club was significantly different from the other two 
sites, largely because two-thirds of the CCC job club partici- 
pants were developmental ly disabled and nearly all were disad- 
vantaged. This posed special problems related to motivation, 
self-esteem, independent decision making, self-expression, and a 
grasp of the requirements of the work world. Also, a niimber of 
participants lacked sufficient finances to pay for transporta- 
tion to the job club sessions or job interviews. 

To counter these problems, the job club coordinator deliberately 
modeled a work world atmosphere in the sessions. She continually 
emphasized and reinforced an "I can" attitude among the partici- 
pants. She also provided or arranged for substantial individual 
counseling and assistance where needed. A part-time aide was 
hired to assist the coordinator with the job club sessions and 
with necessary related paperiA^ork. The job club emphasized 
community survival skills in addition to job-seeking and job- 
keeping skills. Finally, the coordinator found additional funds 
to provide transportation costs for participants who could 
otherwise not attend sessions or travel to job interviews. 
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JOB CLUB SITE: COLUMBUS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 



Contact Person: 

Linda Wetters, Director 
Handicapped Student Services 
Columbus Technical Institute 
550 East Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 227-2629 



Overview of Site: 

Columbus Technical Institute (CTI) is the largest 2-year tech- 
nical college in Ohio. It serves 8,000 students annually with 32 
associate degree programs. CTI ' s Handicapped Student Services 
unit provides transitional services to assist persons with 
disabilities to meet their educational and career goals. Each 
year, it serves 150-175 students with disabilities, most of whom 
are deaf/hearing impaired, blind/visually impaired, or learning 
disabled. Although students with disabilities have access to a 
wide range of services, no specialized job search or placement 
services were available prior to the demonstration job club. 



Job Club Objectives: 

The job club has enabled CTI to extend its Handicapped Student 
Services programs to include job development/ job placement 
activities. The job club sought to assist participants to 
acquire job development shills that result in the successful 
placement of students in their fields of choice. Employmer^t 
goals for the job club focused strictly on placement in full- 
time permanent positions. 



Job Club Description: 

Twenty-five participants awtended the weekly job club sessions 
for the 12-week program. To get around scheduling difficulties, 
the job club was split into two groups, one that met weekly in 
the afternoons and one that met weekly in the evenings. 
Disabilities represented included visually impaired (6), hearing 
impaired (5) , orthopedically impaired (6) , learning disabled 
(2), and 6 others (i.e., epileptic, brain injured, speech 
impaired, alcoholic/felony com iction) . Participants included 
recnnt CTI graduates as well as students whose graduation was 
soon approaching. 
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Job cltib activities focused on employer expectations, community 
services relevant to employment for persons with disabilitieSr 
resume writing and filling out job applications, organizing the 
job search, use of want ads and other job opportunity resources, 
relevant legal issues, learning how to dress for interviews and 
work, and so forth. Speakers and informal rap sessions were 
major activities. The job club used few handouts. Mock inter- 
views were held on a one-on-one basis with a job club coordina- 
tor and were not videotaped. Use of individual counseling 
sessions was intensive. 



Distinctive Features: 

The job club coordinator responsibilities were shared by two 
part-time coordinators. One coordinator focused most of his 
energy on j ob devel opment , pi acement , and working wi th local 
employers. The other coordinator focused mainly on helping the 
job club participants develop and refine their employment goals 
and job-seeking sawy and skills. Both coordinators attended 
all general job club sessions and worked closely with each other 
and with the participants. 

CTI's job club recruitment used a "kick-off" dinner to introduce 
potential participants to the job club concept ? acti^^-itie?', and 
staff. Several times throughout the job club program, the 
college hosted a catered dinner for the afternoon and evening 
job club groups to encourage an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. Speakers to the job club could not always attend both 
afternoon and evening meetings, so CTI videotaped the speeches 
for playback to the other group. 
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JOB CLUB SITE: COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF RHODE ISLAND 



Contact Person: 

Julie M. White, Director 
Access to Opportunity Program 
Community College of Rhode Island 
400 East Avenue 

Warwick, Rhode Island 02886-1805 
(401) 825-2305 



Overview of Site: 

The Community College of Rhode Island (CCRI) is the larges'c 
public 2-year degree-granting college in New England and serves 
over 12r000 students at its campuses at Waarwick and Lincoln. 
Since 1977 r the college has prov^-ided a comprehensive range of 
services to students with disabilities through its Access to 
Opportunity Program. Relevant staff include counselors, a 
reading/writing specialist, tutors, sign language interpreters, 
arid note takers. Adapted equipment for persons with disabili- 
ties is also available. 



Job Club Objectives: 

CCRI expected chat, at the end of the demonstration job club 
project, 80 perc:ent of the students with disabilities who were 
job club participants would secure employment. Without job 
cltib, the success rate is less than 50 percent. Employment 
goals included full-time permanent jobs, tem.porary, summer, 
part-time, volunteer, co-op and internship, and work-study jobs. 
This was because the job clvb staff felt that persons with 
disabilities need to get as many kinds of work experiences as 
possible, and that many such students can benefit from the job 
club before they are ready to seek full-time permanent work. 



Job Club Description: 

Twenty-three participants attended 30me or all of the weekly job 
club sef^sionb for the 12-week program. Members' disabilities 
included physically disabled (9), deaf (3), emotionally disabled 
(4), blind (3), visually/hearing impaired (2), and lec^rning 
disabled (2) . Members included both students who were about to 
graduate from CCRI as well as students who were not graduating 
in 1986. 



The job club focused on developing job readiness skills and 
assisted members in initiating and completing individual job 
searches. Activities focused on employer expectations, the role 
of the employee, use of want ads and other job opportunity 
resources* telephone and interview skills, resxime writing and 
filling out job applications, job-related vocabulary, and 
relevant legal issues. Activities included speakers, videotaped 
mock interviews, use of a specialized videotape and handouts, 
workshops* and individualized counseling, among others. 



Distinctive Features: 

Mock interviews were videotaped to enable participants to see 
and evaluate their own and others' interview skills. A commer- 
cially available videotape. Profiling Careers of Disabled 
College Graduates (1985), was shown to the job club members. 
Members attended both a general college job fair and a "Job Fair 
for the Handi-Capable. " Members produced a booklet. Transition 
to Employment; A Guide for the Disabled Job Seeker ( CoLimuni ♦".y 
College of Rhode Island 1986). They also received training in 
the use of the collegers Automatic Career Services computer 
system containing daily updates of job openings on file with the 
Job Placement Office. Several members taped personal employment 
requests that appeared on the "Job Hunt" segment of a local 
television news program. 
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CHAPTER III 
STARTING DP THE DEMONSTRATION JOB CLDBS 

Introduction 

As with most programs that serve persons with disabilities, 
job cIuJds require careful organization and effort to set up and 
operate effectively. This chapter examines the planning, organ- 
ization, and staffing activities of the three demonstration job 
clubs — in other words, the crucial components of a job club with 
which the planners at each demonstration site dealt, up to the 
point of the first job club meeting . Chapter sections discuss the 
following elements of job clvh start-up for the three models: 

• Advisory boards for job cIuJds for the disabled 

• Employment goals for the job clubs 

• Job club coordinators 

• Support staff/other help 

• Job clvh costs 

• Meeting space and materials 

• OuuSide linkages 

• Recruitment of job club members 

Other job clvh activities that commenced with the first 
meeting are discussed in chapter 4. 

Advisory Boards for the Job Clubs 
Both Columbus Technical Institute (CTI) and the Community 
College of Rhode Island (CCRI) made use of their existing advisory 
boards for their disabled student services department to serve as 
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the advisory boards for their demonstration job clubs, as well. 
Members of these boards included representatives of local agencies 
that work with persons with disabilities, local employers, grad- 
uates of the college who have disabilities, independent counsel- 
ors, administrators or practitioners of other schools serving 
persons with disabilities, and, of course, faculty and staff from 
the college (including the ex officio staff from the disabled 
student services office) • 

CTI and CCRI utilized their advisory boards to help define 
the specific objectives of the job club, develop important 
policies and procedures prior to start-up, and the like. External 
board members were valuable resources for linkages to pertinent 
agencies and organizations, and in some cases also provided useful 
information about potential job leads for the job club members. 

The advisory board for Disabled Student Services at Chicago 
City-Wide College (CCC) was in the process of being reorganized at 
the time that the job club was being developed. Disabled Student 
Services staff felt that it would be better to operate the demon- 
stration job club without an advisory board, under the circum- 
stances. The reorganized board was not in place in time to assist 
the job club. Staff did confer, however, with a nuriber of people 
who are candidates for a future advisory board, as well as with 
persons who had served on the disbanded board. 
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Employment Goals for the Job Clubs 



The three demonstration job clt±>s chose to set different 
goals for the employment outcomes of their members, as follows: 

• The job club at CTI, which was designed to serve 
students with diverse disabilities, aimed strictly at 
helping graduating or recently graduated students 
obtain full-time, permanent paid employment. 

• At CCC, the job club focused on serving students with 
developmental disabilities who had completed or were 
completing a 4 -month cooperative training program 
offered by the college. To help these students 
achieve economic self-sufficiency, CCC ' s j ob club 
employment goals aimed specifically at full-time, 
permanent, paid employment. The club viewed part-time 
j obs only as an al ternative to no placement at al 1 , 
because they usually offer no fringe benefits, long- 
term job security, or career advancement opportu- 
nities. 

• The job cltib at CCRI served students with diverse 
disabil i ti es and had diverse empl oyment goal s . For 
graduating students who desired it, the club focused 
on helping obtain full-time, permanent, paid employ- 
ment. However, for students who were not about to 
graduate, the club focused on temporary summer, part- 
time, and volunteer jobs. These work experiences are 
considered crucial in helping the nongraduating stu- 
dents develop attractive work histories. 

Some graduating students at the sites had disabilities of a 
degree that made it undesirable for them to seek full-time, perma- 
nent, paid employment, because this would raise their income level 
to a point where they would lose SSDI or other publicly funded 
medical benefits beyond the means of a worker's salary to replace. 
Such disincentives to securing paid emploi^nent raise interesting 
public policy issues. However, many such students desire to work 
in occupations where their abilities will be put to good use and 
where they will have satisfying interactions with other people. 
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even if not for pay. In such cases, at least one of the job clubs 
(i.e., CCRI) was willing to aid the students in obtaining place- 
ment in volunteer, unpaid positions in business, industry, or in 
coimnuni ty organizations. 



Job Club Coordinators 
Information collected on job clvh coordinators concerned the 
coordinators' various roles and the qualifications needed to 
coordinate a job clvh effectively for students with disabilities. 



Cooi^^dinators ' Roles 

Those involved in the planning and operation of the demon-- 
stration job cIuJds agree that the coordinator is probably the most 
important element of a successful job club for the disabled. As 
evidenced or reported by the coordinators at the three sites, the 
job club coordinator filled a variety of roles, including the 
f ollowin^g: 

• Planner and organizer of job clvh syllabus, schedule, 
activities, guest speakers, site visits, special 
services, and so forth* 

• Primary source of training and information on job- 
seeking skills and savvy. 

• Administrator of the job clvh budget, supervisor of 
any parL-ti.^e job clvh staff, liaison with other 
disabled student services, and so forth. 

• Author/adaptor of job club materials. 

• Planner and/or conduct er of j ob club recruitment, 
screen ing* enrollment, member assessment, and record 
keeping. 

• Placement assistance via all available means, includ- 
ing providing one-on-one help to job club members in 
locating job openings, aiding them with referrals, 
working with the college placement staff, collaborat- 
ing with local agencies and employers to locate and/or 
develop potential jobs, and so forth. 
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• Facilitator (and sometimes devil ' s advocate) at club 
meetings to keep the discussions on track or to bring 
out new information. 

• Counselor f on an individual basis, with job club 
members to assist them with identifying their skills 
and interests, defining realistic j ob and career 
goalSf developing and refining their resumes, develop- 
ing and refining their job-seeking skills (e.g., 
interviewing skills, telephone skills), coping with 
and finding solutions to personal problems that affect 
their job-seeking efforts, and so forth. A job club 
coordinator must get to know each member's strengths 
and weaknesses and work with each member to emphasize 
the former and overcome the latter. 

Curiously, staff at two of the three job club sites had what 
appear to be contrasting opinions about the attitude that the 
coordinators should bring to their roles. At CCRI, the coordi- 
nator believed in establishing close, trusting rapport with the 
members, taking a deliberately nonthreatening attitude. At CCC, 
where most of the job clvh members had developmental disabilities, 
the coordinator consciously set herself up as an authority figure. 
Acting as a proxy for employers, the CCC coordinator told the 
members, "I am the boss, just like you will have a boss when you 
get a regular job." This coordinator felt that her role involved 
(2) helping the members get rid of their negative attitudes about 
themselves as employees in the work world and (2) helping the 
members as much as necessary to get a job "without handing it to 
them on a sil ver platter. " 

All three job clvh coordinators agree that providing indi- 
vidual counseling on a flexible schedule is a critica] role. All 
the coordinators emphasized their availability to work with each 
member and to act as a support person. 
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CCRI and CCC each hired one coordinator to run their demon- 
stration job clubs. In both cases, the coordinator fulfilled all 
of the roles necessary to operating the job cIuJd. CTI, on the 
other hand, split the coordinator's responsibilities and hired two 
part- time co-coordinators. 

The split in coordination responsibilities at CTI was the 
result of input from the job club advisory board and from students 
with disabilities served by Handicapped Student Services. One of 
CTI^s co-coordinators focused on conducting the traditional job 
club activities with the students, including providing both group 
and individual help with writing resumes, cover letters, job 
applications, and so forth. The other co-coordinator concentrated 
mainly on job development; that is, his primary responsibility was 
to work with potential employers to uncover and develop placement 
opportunities for the cluto members. Both co-coordinators attended 
all job clvh meetings and both worked with students on a one-on- 
one basis, as needed. 

CTI's job development co-coordinator found that he needed to 
"educate" many potential employers. Employers tend to be busi- 
ness people who do not have a human services mentality. For this 
reason, the co-coordinator reported that he had to assist employ- 
ers in looking for qualified people with disabilities. The co- 
coordinator also found that he needed to get to know the job club 
members well, so that he could tell a potential employer, for 
example, "Look, so-and-so probably can't give a good job inter- 
view, but he or she can do good work for you. " CTI' ^5 job club 
also worked with the college placement office and local agencies 



and organizations for the disabled in seeking placement opportu- 
nities. CTI staff felt that it was crucial to the success of the 
job club to have a co-coordinator concentrating specifically on 
the task of job development.! 

Job clvh staff at all three sites agree that job clubs 
require two different kinds of activities. One activity concen- 
trates on developing members' job-seeking skills and world-of-work 
savvy. The other concentrates on job placement. The type of 
skills and the time required to perform these two functions are so 
diverse that one person is not able to perform both effectively. 
Extra staff assistance — in the form of a co-coordinator for job 
development, as used by CTI, or in the form of special, concen- 
trated assistance from some other placement specialist — will 
inevitably be necessary to operate the job club effectively. For 
these reasons, the following section on coordinators' qualifica- 
tions should be viewed as a general guideline only. 

Coordinators' Qualifications 

The coordinators at each of the thr^se demonstration job club 
sites had differing backgrounds and somewhat different philoso- 
phies regarding their roles, but they also had some interesting 
commonalities (e.g., all of the coordinators except CTI's job 



ICTI found that having a job clvh co-coordinator who concen- 
trates on job development has additional marketing and feedback 
benefits for the college. As part of his activities, the coordi- 
nator takes materials from the various college departments and 
CTI's Industrial Outreach program and shows them to employers. 
The employers often comment on the program content — valuable 
information that the coordinator can then feed back to the depart- 
ments. 
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development co-coordinator had had classroom teaching experience 
of some kind) • 

Interest inglyr only CCC s j cb club coordinator had had pre- 
vious professional experience serving persons with disabilities. 
Lack of such experience did not seem to detract from the effec- 
tiveness of the other coordinators r however. In fact, CCRI ' s job 
club coordinator felt that her lack of professional experience 
with persons with disabilities was an advantage, because she 
tended not to concentrate on the students' disabilities, but 
rather to treat the job club members "as people." 

The co-coordinators at CTI had similar experiences. In fact, 
they found it useful not to come from a human services background, 
because they were able to see the job club members' strengths, job 
readiness, and weak areas more clearly. The regular staff of the 
college's Handicapped Student Services had worked with the job 
club members as college students, and reported finding it "diffi- 
cult to bridge the counseling relationships already developments 
with the students and move into the more structured activities of 
job development and placement." This suggests that regular staff 
of disabled student services departments, or persons with specific 
backgrounds in human services, may not make the only good job club 
coordinators, particularly in the area of job development. 

CTI provided training for the newly hired job club co-coordi- 
nators "on attitudes toward disabilities, reasonable accommoda- 
tions. Section 504 [legal rights] , and the philosophy of this 
department." This training proved effective for the co-coordina- 
tors' interactions with job club members. 
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when surveyed prior to the inception of the job club, CTI 
students with disabilities said they pi ef erred a job club coordi- 
nator with solid business and training experience to someone with 
experience counseling the disabled. For this reason* one of CTI's 
co-coordinators was hired in part for his business background. 
This strategy' proved itself when the co-coordinator dealt with 
potential employers, because he was able to "sell" the job club 
members' abilities in a way that the employers understood. The 
co-coordinator's business background also added to his credibility 
with employers, who were more willing to talk to him about pos- 
sible job openings for the job club members. The only problem 
this co-coordinator had involved some minor misunderstandings 
about what jobs are appropriate for persons with particular 
disabilities. 

CCC's job cl ±. staff offered a list of qualifications for an 
effective coordinator of a job club for persons with developmental 
disabilities, but the list could as readily be useo to evaluate 
coordinator candidates for any job club serving people with 
disabilities. The desired qualities include the following: 

• Good leadership and interactive skills, perhaps with a 
school teaching background (some instructional experi- 
ence may be helpful). 

• Good organizational skills. 

• Some counseling experience. 
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Awareness and knowledge of the job club population and 
its members' needs, including some experience from 
workshops, personal research, or training related to 
people with disabilities. A relevant degree may help 
but if? not necessary. (Appropriate training may ho 
provided after hiring, as was done with the co^-coordi- 
nators at CTI. ) 

Knowledge of how to motivate these students, and an "I 
can" (versus an "I can't") attitude both about one- 
self and the students. 

Determi.^ation, a "go-getter" personality, and, if 
possible, good marketing skills, because many doors 
are closed to students with disabilities. 

Creativity, because the standard resources are not 
adequate for meeting the needs of students with 
disabilities. 

Awareness of social services available for persons 
with disabilities (knowledge could be from volunteer 
experiences) . 

An appropriate attitude toward working with students 
with disabilities. 

A good, realistic grasp of the business world, the 
labor market, and the local social and economic 
climate. 

Knowledge of and experience with networking. 

Honesty and frankness in dealing with students "above 
the table" — that is, the willingness to be "hardnosed" 
when necessary without being afraid to work with 
students with disabilities. 

Some knowledge of how to deal with medical problems 
and emergencies (e.g., epileptic seizures), as well as 
some medical terminology in order to understand 
disabilities, medications, and the like. 

Some knowledge of basic mechanics, machines, and so 
forth, to help with working with mechanical aids for 
persons with disabilities. 

Commitment to the job club, with the realization that 
it requires much individual work with students and 
that it is often more than an 8-hour-a-day job. 
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Support Staff and Cther Help 
In addition to hiring the job club coordinator (s) ^ all three 
of the demonstration job clubs found it necessary to make various 
other kinds of support available to the job clubs. These included 
the following: 

• At all three sites, sign interpreters for hearing- 
impaired students; attended all j ob club meetings and 
also attended these students' individual counseling or 
training sessions, as needed. 

• All three sites provided assistance with writing and 
typing resumes, cover letters, and the like. At least 
one of the sites provided job club members with some 
instruction in using a word processor. 

• Each site found it necessary to provide personal 
assistance to at least some job club members in fill- 
ing out j ob applications. In seme cases, the coordi- 
nators recruited other staff already employed in 
disabled student services to help with this task. All 
but two job club members at CCC required such assis- 
tance, and staff accompanied the members to the actual 
job sites to help them fill out the job applications. 

• CCC's job club coordinator hired a part-time job coach 
from CCC's training program for 20-30 hours a week to 
assist with smal 1 group activities at job club meet- 
ings, to do legwork, and to help with the job club 
paperwork. 

• CCC's job club members (most of whom had developmental 
disabil ities ) had 1 imi ted or no academic skil 1 s and 
required considerable individual help with writing 
resumes, cover letters, and so forth. To resolve 
this, in-house resources (e.g., a placement special- 
ist, career development staff, and literacy staff on a 
consulting basis) were recruited. A 6 -hour weekly 
schedule was worked out to give the members the neces- 
sary individualized, out-of -classroom instruction. 

• In addition to CTI's job club co-coordinators, the 
department director and a counselor from the college's 
Handicapped Student Services regularly attended the 
j ob club meetings. These four persons formed the 
planning staff for each subsequent job club session' s 
activi ties . They al so provided adj una t services to 
the job club members, such as career counseling, which 
had an impact on the members' successful participation 
in the job club. 
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Job Club Costs 

Each site was provided $10,000 of the grant monies awarded to 
the National Center to operate a demonstration job club. All 
three sites reported that their largest single cost was staff 
salaries and benefits (approximately 75^85 percent of the budget). 
Another expenditure worth noting was for purchased materials 
{e.g., videotapes, workbooks, textbooks, newsletters, notebooks, 
newspapers) • One j ob club paid its speakers a small honorarium; 
the other two did not. CTI spent some of its budget on catered 
job club events, which helped boost the inember's morale, motiva^ 
tion, and attendoince. 

The phone bank had been expected to be a significant budget 
item, but for various reasons (see chapter 4), none of the sites 
set one up. Instead, job club members were given access to the 
coordinators' phones or other phones in the college's disabled 
student services department in order to make job query calls. 

Job club meetings were almost always held at tae college in a 
classroom or meeting room, so there was no overhead for meeting 
space. Job club coordinators were provided offices in the col^ 
lege's disabled student services department. 

Because many of CCC's job club members were disadvantaged in 
addition to their developmental disabilities, the coordinator 
found it necessary to find emergency funds (not part of the grant 
monies from the National Center) to support a transportation 
stipend. The stipend was needed to enable these members to travel 
to the job club meetings and to job interviews. 
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Job Club Space and Materials 

Information collected on the physical facilities and 
materials used in the job club is reported in this section. 

Job Clid> Meeting Space 

Job club meetings at all three sites were held in existing 
college facilities. At both CCRI and CCC, the rooms used were 
classrooms set up in typical classroom fashion. CTI held most of 
its job club meetings in the resource center for Handicapped 
Student Services. This room has a number of large worktables and 
plenty of chairs -.nd is normally used by CTI students with 
disabilities for a number of activities, including studying, 
meetings, and socializing. The CTI job club co-coordinators 
reserved time in this room for the job club meetings, as needed. 

Job Club Materials 

Two of the job club sites (CCRI and CCC) made heavy use of 
existing or adapted commercial materials. CTI, on the other hand, 
used few handouts or other commercial materials, preferring to 
encourage students to keep their own notes from meetings, to 
listen closely to guest speakers' comments and advice, and to 
consult as often as needed with the co-coordinators for help or 
clarification. 

In using published materials, the job club coordinators noted 
that flexibility is important, as information about newly avail- 
able materials and resources is coming in all the time. In mosu 
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cases, the coordinators did not use an entire pxjtolication; rather, 
they used and adapted them, as needed, for job club use. 

The following publications represent some of the major 
resources found useful by the sites: 

• What Color Is Your Parachute (Bolles 1982). CCRI 
prepared a number of handouts using this popular book 
on job--seeking strategies. 

• Extending Horizons (McKinney and et al . , 1985). CCRI 
found this publication' s "support team" worksheet 
particularly valuable as an early activity for job 
clxab members. It helped them keep track of the people 
and organizations (e.g., church groups) who could help 
them and with whom they needed to keep contact during 
their job search. Filling out this worksheet also 
made the members aware of how much help they had 
available to them. 

• Job Hunting for the Disabled (Marks and Lewis 1983). 
CCRI used the sample resumes in this book as handouts 
to guide job clvh members in preparing their own 
resumes. Members were also given access to copies of 
the book for their general use and information. 

• In the Mainstream . This newsletter is available from 
Mainstream, Inc., 1200 15th Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

Both CCRI and CCC also used audiovisual materials for job 
club activities. They are as follows: 

• Profiling Careers of Disabled College Students (1985). 
CCRI used this commercial videotape to prepare job 
club members to talk with disabled workers who came to 
the clvh meeting as guest speakers. The videotape 
helped the members formulate questions for the guest 
speakers. The tape shows disabled people succeeding 
in the work world. It should be noted that some blind 
job club members objected to using the tape, as they 
could not view the disability or position of the 
people on the screen. The coordinator made a point of 
stopping the tape and describing this information. 

• Job Interview Kit (Wing and Tong 1976) and Unlocking 
Your Potentials (Moawad 1984). CCC used these slide — 
tapes for job club meetings focusing on interviewing 
skills and other interview requisites. The coordina- 
tor stopped the slide-tapes frequently to emphasize or 
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clarify points and to encourage questions and discus- 
sion. The slide-tapes are for a general audience and 
do not specifically focus on interviewing skills for 
persons with disabilities. 

Complete references for these and other useful materials appear in 

the references list of this document. 

Establishment of External Linkages 

Critical to making the job clxib work at all of the demonstra- 
tion sites was establishing linos of communication and cooperation 
with outside agencies, organizations, employers, and individuals 
who shared the colleges' interest in helping students with 
disabilities find good employment. 

CCC's Vocational Training Program, from which most of its job 
club members were drawn, already had in existence many cooperative 
arrangements with city and state agencies and organizations, as 
well as local employers through whose auspices the CCC students 
received cooperative training. Other linkages CCC established 
especially to enhance job club activities included the Amoco 
Corporation (which helps train "special citizens" to find jobs and 
provided the cliib with materials and guest speakers), the American 
Spanish Institute (an Hispanic support group that assisted the job 
club members — Hispanic and otherwise — in locating employment 
openings). Project Match of Northwestern University (exchanged 
ideas and services with the job club, particularly for placement 
assistance for inner city disadvantaged and minority citizens). 
Lighthouse for the Blind (helped develop materials and strategies 
for working with the visually impaired members), and others. 
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CTI likewise had many longstanding relationships with 
external groups and individuals through its Handicapped Student 
Services office, and it strengthened these linkages during the job 
club program. These linkages included the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation {provided a speaker and other as si stance) , the 
Central Ohio Minority Affairs Recruiters (provided leads to poten^ 
tial employers) , the TransAmer ican Occidental Insurance Company 
(provided assistance with mock interviews), the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services (provided placement assistance) , and numerous 
other local and state agencies and organizations. Linkages speci^ 
fically aimed at developing job openings included a long list of 
employers, such as Rockwell International, Midland Mutual Insur- 
ance, Buckeye Union Insurance, United Parcel Service, Community 
Mutual Insurance, Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric, Bank One, 
Merrill Publishing, CVI Inc., Ashland Chemical Company, Kroger 
Company, Battelle Memorial Institute, Blue Cross of Central Ohio, 
Copco Paper, the Kobacker Company, and Broadcast Video, among 
others. 

As with tlie other two sites, CCRI ' s job club built upon 
linkages that already existed through its Access to Opportunity 
program for students with disabilities. One of the club's most 
productive relationships developed with a local program. Projects 
With Industry, which matches resources of qualified individuals 
with disabilities with the employment needs of the business commu- 
nity. Projects With Industry provided CCRI's club with placement 
assistance and sponsored a "Job Fair for the Handi-Capable, " which 
most members attended. Other job cliob linkages included the Rhode 
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Island Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Volunteers in 
Action, Channel 12 (local television station that airs newscast 
segments entitled '"Job Hunt"), State Services for the Blind, the 
Rhode Island Association for the Deaf, the University of Rhode 
Island Department of Handicapped Services, and the like. Outreach 
to local employers was also extensive. 

Recruitanent of Job Club Members 
At CCRI, potential job club memberc were referred to the job 
club by staff of the Access to Opportunity office, the college 
department that serves the special needs of students with disabil- 
ities. CCRI's job club coordinator interviewed 32 potential 
members to determine their job-seeking skills needs and their 
interest in and availability for attending the full job club 
program. Of these, 23 were enrolled in the job club. 

At CCC, recruitment of students was handled by staff of tlie 
Vocational Training Program operated by CCC's Center for Disabled 
Student Services. All incoming students to the vocational train- 
ing program were informed about the job club. The intake staff 
and training program staff then made recommendations to the job 
club coordinator regarding which students to encourage to take 
part in the job club. Some students already had work skills and 
did not actually participate in the training program, but did take 
part in the job club in order to acquire job-seeking skills and 
assistance. Total recruitment was 26 members. 

CTI approached recruitment via a number of paths: (1) circu- 
lating posters and announcements throughout the campus, (2) 
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notifying all college faculty via fliers to ask for referrals of 
students for the job club, and (3) notification by letter of all 
recently graduated alumni with disabilities. The coordinators 
also hoped that word-of -mouth would attract some students. How- 
ever, these approaches were not completely successful, and CTI did 
not obtain the response it had anticipated. 

Even so, 30 CTI graduates or near-graduates with disabilities 
attended an invitational "kick-off" dinner for the job club. At 
the dinner, the prospective members were introduced to general job 
clvh goals and activities, the new co-coordinators, and job club 
procedures. A total of 25 students enrolled and participated in 
the j ob clvh. It should be noted that one of CTI ' s j ob club 
requirements was that the prospective member had to have had 
career counseling (through Handicapped Student Services) prior to 
enrolling in the job club. 

The director of CTI ' s Handicapped Student Services said that 
if CTI were to revise its job club recruitment procedures, it 
would focus on more concentrated recruitment of members at the 
start of the quarter. The fliers sent to college faculty did not 
get to them in time for many referrals to be made, nor was word^ 
of-mouth about the job clvh an effective recruitment approach. 
The CTI staff now feel that it may be better to start with a large 
job club enrollment anC let attendance fall off due to attrition, 
rather than to start with a small core of members (as CTI did) and 
try to expand enrollment. 



Sijanmary 

Setting up a job clvh for students with disabilities requires 
that a considerable number of decisions be made "up front" and 
that an array of resources be gathered. An advisory board is a 
valuable resource for much critical decision making, including 
determination of the job cIuJd's specific employinent goals, desired 
qualifications and roles of the coordinator (s) , budgetary expendi- 
tures, and job clvh member recruitment strategies. The coordina- 
tors themselves will probably have to make decisions about what 
additional staff and other support may be needed, where club 
meetings may most appropriately and conveniently be held, what the 
job club program should involve, what materials may be most useful 
for club activities, and which of the referred students can best 
make use of the job cIuJd experience. 

The coordinators must also address the particular require- 
ments of operating within a postsecondary school environment 
(e.g., obtaining administrative approvals, obtaining the funding, 
linking with faculty and with student organizations, requisition- 
ing the meeting and office space and needed materials, hiring 
and/or training of staff* scheduling meetings around students' 
class schedules, and so forth). Most of these activities must 
occur prior to the first job club meeting. Many other activities 
can begin only when the club actually starts. 

Chapter 4 reports on the activities of the three demonstra- 
tion job cIuJds once they became operational. In addition. 
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appendix B offers a checklist, based on reports from the demon- 
stration sites, of the types of activities to which job club staff 
must attend both prior to and beginning with club start-up. 
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CHAPrER IV 

OPERATING r REFINING^ AND ASSESSING 
THE DEMONSTRATION JOB CLUBS 

Introduction 

Once the demonstration job cliabs for the disabled were under- 
way, many kinds of activities had to be conducted, some of them 
within the same time frame. First in the job clubs' mission was 
delivering the needed training in resiame development, job search 
strategies, interviewing skills and savvy, and the like^ Equally 
important was assisting the members with job placement — locating 
and pursuing potential job opportunities. Coordinators also 
provided individualized assistance and counseling for the members, 
as needed. Appropriate guest speakers were recruited and other 
activities arranged. 

In addition to these tasks, job clvh coordinators also had to 
focus on the operational needs of the club. The job-seeking 
skills and work-world knowledge of the job clvh members had to be 
assessed in order to guide individualized training and counseling. 
The coordinators also needed to gauge the club members' relevant 
attitudes (e.g., self-esteem, attitude toward work, positive or 
negative perceptions about job-seeking) and gear the job club 
activities and discussions accordingly. How the cluGbs functioned 
and how its members, staff, and guest speakers interacted had to 
be determined and adjusted, as needed. 
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other issues that had to be resolved were scheduling and 
attendance problems. Some provisions had to be made to give the 
members access to telephones for making inquiries about possible 
job openings or interviews. At the conclusion of the job club 
prograiHr the members' progress had to be measured by comparing 
their job--seeking skills and knowledge at departure to their 
skills and knowledge when starting the cluJb. Ideally, the members 
were also asked to give feedback on the quality and content of the 
club activities and services. Finally, follow-up had to be con- 
ducted on the employment success of the exited members and other 
data had to be collected and analyzed in order to assess the 
effectiveness of the job clvh concept for community college stu- 
dents with disabilities and guide development of a model for 
replication. 

This chapter examines these and other activities and con- 
cerns reported by the three demonstration job clubs, as follows: 

• Pretesting/assessment of members' skills 

• Job search strategies and practices 

• Phone bank 

• Speakers and peer "mentors" 

• Group site visits 

• Resume preparation and other writing activities 

• Interview and telephone skill development 

• Individual counseling needs 
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• Placement assistance 

• Job-keeping skills development 

• Special job club activities 

• Job club officers 

• Job club structure and interactions 

• Attitudes and motivation 

• Scheduling and problems with attendance 

• Posttesting/evaluat ion 

Pretestin g " /Assessment of Members' Skills 
All three of the demonstration job clubs used the Job Clubs 
Pre/Post Assessment instrument developed by the National Center in 
collaboration with the demonstration site representatives (a copy 
of the instrument is reproduced in appendix A) • The instrument 
was designed to (1) give the job club coordinators some idea of 
the entering level of job-seeking skills and knowledge of each job 
club member; (2) collect some basic information on how much and 
what kind of employment the members had previously had, what their 
short-term employment plans were^ and whether they already had a 
resume; and (3) enable the coordinators to compare the members' 
incoming skills and knowledge with their exiting skills and knowl- 
edge in order to estimate the success of the job club training 
experiences • 

Two of the coordinators reported finding the Pre/Post Assess- 
ment instrument useful for intake assessment. The results of the 
pretest helped the coordinators tailor the club activities to the 
general and specific needs of the members. The instrument results 
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also helped give the members a sense of their growth in job-seek- 
ing skills and knowledge. 

One coordinator, on the other hand, f el t that members tended 
to overestimate their skills on the pretest. Another coordinator 
agreed with this but felt that having the members attempt to 
assess their skills was still a useful exercise because it helped 
them think about what they needed to learn in the job club. The 
coordinator who had reservations about the validity of the instru- 
ment augmented its use by rating the members' skills and knowledge 
herself, both before and after the job club treatment. 

In addition to the pretest, at least one of the demonstration 
job clubs administered other relevant assessment instruments. The 
Community College of Rhode Island (CCRI) administered the Harring- 
ton O'Shea Career Decision Making System instrument (Harrington 
and O'Shea 1982) to the job club members as a group. The coordi- 
nator then met with the members individually to int-srpret the 
Harrington O'Shea results, fill out an inhouse assessment/ 
recommendation form, and establish the members' individual employ- 
ment goals. 

Job Search Strategies and Practices 

Information collected about the demonstration sites' training 
in job search strategies and practices are examined in this 
section. 

Want Ads and Other Public Listings 

All three demonstration job clubs made extensive use of 
newspaper want ads as part of the members' job search strategies. 
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At Columbus Technical Institute (CTI), the job club set time aside 
at every meeting to look at the weekly (usually Sunday) newspaper 
classified ads. Members were also encouraged to do this on their 
own. 

The coordinators at all of the sites helped the members to 
learn how to locate the want ad sections focusing on the members' 
particular interests and job skills. Neighborhood newspapers were 
also scanned because these are often better sources of local jobs 
for disabled workers, who may not be able to commute long 
distances. At one job club, a local job directory was available 
each week at no cost. The Chicago City-Wide College (CCC) job 
club coordinator showed club members how to use the Yellow Pages 
to locate employers that need workers with the members' particular 
job skills. 

The coordinators urged (and sometimes assisted) the members 
to make as many job contacts as possible. CCC, for example, urged 
each member to make at least three contacts with employers each 
week about job openings. Job club coordinators helped members 
learn how to record all of their job contacts in order to keep 
track of their job search progress. 

Job Fairs 

Job fairs presented good opportunities for club members to 
investigate job openings. At both CCRI and CTI, a number of mem- 
bers made job contacts at college job fairs. In addition, CCRI's 
job club coordinator met with a local organization. Projects With 



Industry, to help support a "Job Fair for the Handi-Capable, " 
which was hosted by the organization. 

Phone Bank 

An expectation of the National Center for the deirivDn strati on 
job cIuJds was the establishment of a phone bank for use by meinbers 
in locating possible job openings, making appointments for job 
interviews, and following up on job contacts. For a variety of 
reasons, however, none of the three sites set up a formal phone 
bank. Institutional, supervision, and cost problems were the main 
reasons. For example, CCC's Center for Disabled Student Services 
will soon be moved to a new facility, and the institution was 
reluctant to pay to install phone jacks in a room that will be 
vacated by the center. At another site, college administrators 
expressed concern about supervising and locking up the phone bank 
room to avoid unauthorized use of the telephones. 

All three job clubs dealt with the lack of a phone bank by 
providing members with access to existing telephones in either the 
coordinators' offices or in the disabled student services depart- 
ments. At CCRI, for example, members were told they could use the 
coordinator's phone to follow up on job leads. Instead of inhibit- 
ing the members' use of the phone, this arrangement actually 
enhanced it, because members found they could get immediate advice 
and encouragement from the coordinator. In addition, the arrange- 
ment allowed the coordinator to monitor the members' telephone 
skills. The coordinators uniformly reported that the members made 
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substantial use of the phones for job queries and follow-up, and 
none reported problems from lack of a designated phone bank. 

Speakers and Peer "Mentors" 

This section discusses the types of speakers used by the 
demonstration job cIuJds. 

Etaployers 

All three demonstration job clubs made extensive use of guest 
speakers to inform and train clvh members. One use of guest speak- 
ers was having local employers address the club about employer 
expectations, and then respond to members' questions. For example, 
CCC invited a speaker from the City Colleges of Chicago's Business 
Institute to talk about employer expectations. College placement 
officers also discussed this topic. CCRI had a disabled mainte- 
nance supervisor discuss employer expectations both from the 
perspective of a supervisor and that of a disabled employee. 

Employer speakers not only bring authority to the information 
they convey, they also can provide employment opportunities or 
make referrals for job club members. One coordinator felt that a 
valuable strategy would be to tie an employer's talk to a visit by 
the clvh to that employer's company site; this was not possible at 
that time, however. 

Peers 

Several of the demonstration job clubs initially planned to 
have college graduates with disabilities who are currently 
employed act as peer mentors for the club members. This did not 
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prove feasible, mainly because the potential mentors were unable 
to schedule time away from their jobs and other commitments to 
work closely with the job club» Instead, the clubs invited the 
disabled graduates to speak to the members on a one-time basiSr 

For example, CTI invited three former graduates to speak to 
the job club. These graduates had had particularly rough roads to 
employment but are now successfully and gainfully employed. In 
addition to the valuable information they conveyed, these speakers 
served as prime examples of confident, employed, successful people 
who happen to have disabilities. 

Peer speakers need not necessarily be graduat * he col- 

lege. At CCRI, two job clul:^ speakers were person 'rabil- 
ities who had been employed as teachers for --^v ^, These 

speakers shared their job search experiences cf xs age and 
contrasted them with how current legislation might change their 
job search now. They also discussed the need for positive atti- 
tudes in light of work-world realities. Their emphasis was on 
how, in the right job, a worker with disabilities is not handi - 
capped — she or he is just as good an employee as a person without 
a disability, because a "normal" person might be just as "handi- 
capped, " for instance, when dealing with someone who speaks a 
foreign language. 

Other Speaker Roles 

Guest speakers served a variety of other informational and 
service needs. At CCRI, a placement officer served as proxy for 
the employer in the job club's mock interviews. The coordinator 
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felt that having someone unknown to the members serve in that role 
made the mock interviews more realistic, since job seekers seldom 
know the person with whom they will interview. In addition, a 
placement or personnel officer often has experience in giving 
interviews and will ask appropriate questions. Other guest speak- 
ers provided useful, credible information on such things as job 
search strategies, interview dress and etiquette, legal issues 
affecting job seeking and employment for persons with disabil- 
ities, and so forth. 

Strategies for Using Speakers 

CTI took a consciously informal approach to job club meeting 
interactions and encouraged guest speakers to speak "off the cuff" 
rather than prepare formal presentations. CTI's co-coordinators 
also asked speakers to be prepared to respond to an abunda.^ce of 
questions fror ambers throughout the meeting, most of which was 
usually devoted to interaction between speakers and members. 
Speakers' presentations at CCRI were slightly more formal, but the 
question-and-answer periods following the presentations v^ere 
informal and open. 

CCRI reported scheduling six visiting speakers for its job 
club J the students would have liked more. CCC, likewise, 
expressed interest in increasing the number of guest speakers 
addressing its club, and in establishing a speakers' bureau from 
which to draw speakers to talk to the job club. This speakers' 
bureau would include employers, employed persons with disabil- 
ities, and others. 
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At CTIr the job club was split into one group meeting in the 
day and another group meeting in the evening. Thi^ often made it 
impossible for a speaker to address both groups. When this hap- 
pened, CTI arranged to have the speaker's presentation at one club 
meeting videotaped so it could be shown to the other group later. 

One job club paid its speakers a small honorarium. The other 
two clubs did not pay the speakers. However , where a club meeting 
immediately followed the lunch hour, at least one o£ the job clubs 
did invite its speakers to a paid luncheon with the coordinator 
prior to the meeting. 

Group Site Visits 

All of the demonstration job clubs had initially planned to 
organize visits for the members to local business or plant sites 
to give them a firsthand look at work sites and, where possible, 
visit with workers with disabilities on the job. An ideal site 
visit, for instance, would be to a company that is owned or 
operated by an employer who addressed the job club as a guest 
speaker. In addition, the site should be one with a diversity of 
job types and environments. 

Unfortunately, none of the job clubs was able to implement 
such plans for the site visits. Lack of time and funds for trans- 
portation were major factors. For instance, CCC Jiad planned to 
conduct site visits within immediate proximity to the college in 
order to get around the problem of transportation costs, but the 
unanticipated need for club members to have progra^^ staff travel 
with them to employment sites to help fill out job applications 
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devoured the time that was to have been devoted to the group site 
visits. CTI's job club did visit local civil service testing 
sites for state and county positions, but no site visits were made 
that related to job content. Finally, CCRI had one on-site visit 
scheduled with an employer (the Bostitch Company), but had to 
cancel it because the date set for the visit conflicted with 
finals week at the college, and members could not attend the 
visit. 

Resume Preparation and 
Other Writing Activities 

The job clubs each provided training and assistance to mem- 
bers for the variety of writing activities required in a succes- 
sful job search: filling out job applications, drafting and 
refining a resume, writing cover letters, writing thank you 
letters, and so i:orth. The coordinators generally arranged for 
typing of these materials for members who could not otherwise get 
them typed. In a number of cases, the job clvh also helped mem- 
bers get copies of their resumes, letters, and other necessary 
documents. 

Job Applications 

Both CTI and CCC found that most members did not knov; how to 
fill out job applications. This was particularly a problem for 
the students with developmental disabilities, as well as for those 
with deaf/hearing impairments, many of whom did not understand the 
language on job application forms. Students with blindness/visual 
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impairment s» of course, needed assistance filling out applica- 
tions, but so did many of the other students. Quite a few of the 
job club members had the misconception that they did not need to 
fill out a job application — that getting a half-hour interview, 
without an application, would be enough to net them a job. 

CTI dealt with this problem by bringing in a college person- 
nel officer to answer members' questions and make recommendations 
about filling out job applications. For example, the officer 
recommended that the members respond to an application form ques- 
tion, such as "Are you handicapped? Y/N, " with a "yes" response. 
He emphasized that an applicant should never lie on a job applica- 
tion, because the applicant usually must sign a statement on the 
form asserting that the information provided is true. On the 
other hand, it is illegal for a job application to ask, "Are you 
handicapped?, " and students discussed a number of options to 
responding to this question. The CTI job club co-coordinators 
also provided one-on-one assistance to members needing extra help 
filling out job applications. 

CCC's job club members, most of whom have developmental dis- 
abilities, had serious problems with filling out job applications. 
Ultimately, the problem was resolved by recruiting student ser- 
vices staff to help the job club coordinator and to travel with 
the members to actual employment sites to aid them in completing 
the applications. 

CCRI had fewer problemr v;ith members filling out job applica- 
tions. One strategy the CCkl coordinator used was to obtain job 
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application forms from local businesses to use with the job club 
members as practice samples. 

Resumes 

Each demonstration job club devoted considerable time to 
helping the members prepare resumes. Coordinators or guest speak- 
ers discussed what a good resume should contain and provided 
handouts with sample resuxae formats, appropriate resume vocabulary 
(e.g., "pc-ver words samples of "bad" resumes (e.g., poor photo- 
copying, too verbo^?e, poor format), and an inventory of basic 
information that sno'ild apr^ear on a resume. Generally^r members 
used these materials to prepare a rough draft of ci resume. Blind 
members worked with readers. Men.bers were et^couraged to phone or 
rr.net with the coordinator for advice while preparing the draft. 
When the draft was completed, they met with the coordinator to 
modify and refine the resume. 

Coordinators and/or guest speakers advised the members on 
several aspects of their resumes. They emphasized that the mem- 
bers be honest — but not humble — about their skills (the same 
advice was given for interviews). They also recommended that 
members do not mention their disability on the resume. In some 
cases, they recommended that the disability be mentioned in a 
cover letter, particularly if an interview would involve problems 
of accessibility or would require the use of a sign interpreter. 

At CCC, in addition to developing a complete resume, each job 
club member received help developing a "pocket cribsheet" (one- 
page) resume to take along on interviews. 
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At CCRI and CTl, the job clvh coordinators and student ser- 
vices staff agreed to provide references for club members^ but 
encouraged the members to use other people, such as persons for 
whom they had worked (even if only as volunteers) , or college 
professors from whom they had taken courses. The coordinators 
r^amincled the members to clear this with each person they wished to 
use as a reference before doing so. 

Cover and Thank You Letters 

All three job cIuJds provided practice or handouts on writing 
appropriate cover letters. CCRI devoted a small portion of a 
meeting to this topic and provided a basic business format and 
outline. Howeverr none of the sites spent very much time on this 
activity. 

CCRI stressed the importance of follow-up letters^ especially 
to confirm information about job openings or interviews obtained 
during telephone calls. In addition, all ot the sites urged job 
club members to draft shortr straightforward thank you letters 
following interviews. 

Interview and Telephone Skill Development 

This section looks at information from the sites on the use 
of mock interviews and training telephone nkills and other follow- 
up. 

Mock Interviews 

All three demonstration job clvh sites gave members informa- 
tion and practice in interviewing skills. Practice took the form 
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of mock interviews. Because of the time needed for each member's 
mock interview, the interviews usually took up part of several 
cliob nieetings. At CTI, however, the mock interviews were held on 
a one-on^one basis with the co-coordinator in her office, and 
members scheduled those interviews at times other than club meet- 
ings. 

CCRI had a college placement officer conduct the mock inter- 
views. The coordinator felt that having a stranger do this was 
useful, because it was realistic — persons going for job interviews 
seldom know the interviewer personally. CCC likewise had a col- 
lege staff person unknown to the job clvb members conduct the mock 
intervif^s, for ruch the same reason. The CTI co-coordinator, on 
the other hana, felt that having one-on-one mock interviews 
enabled the members to evaluate their own skill and get immediate 
feedback and practice to improve their performance. 

T?^o of the three demonstration sites videotaped the mock 
inter^'iews Reviewing the videotapes helped the members examine 
their performance, such as nervousness, specific verbal responses, 
need for elaboration, asking questions of the interviewer, body 
language, and whether they successfuly m.inimized their disability 
and maximized their ability to perform the job. 

In addition to the mock interviews, each of the job cl'ubs 
devoted some time to "dressing for success, " both for interviewing 
and for dressing once on the job. CCRI's coordinator also advised 
members to have someone else check their appearance before going 
on an interview. This was especially important for individuals 
with visual impairments. All of the coordinators urged members to 
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come to the mock interview session dressed as though they were 
going to a real interview. 

Telephone Skills Training 

Two of the demonstration job cIuJds provided specific training 
in the form of role-playing for using the telephone as a tool in 
pursuing job opening information, interviews, and follow-up. At 
CCRIr the members were given a practice session on telephone 
skills. Because they could use the telephone in the coordinator's 
office, the coordinator could also monitor the members' perfor- 
mance and give specific advice or provide additional practice. 

At CCC, role-playing was considered a must for the job club 
members The technique was used to teach members how to use che 
phone well, what to say during initial job contacts, and so forth. 
The coordinator felt that practice was critical to a job club 
whose members consisted mostly of persons with developmental 
disabilities. Pr^ or to the formation of the job club, many CCC 
special training program graduates failed to get jobs because of 
presentation problems — that is, they could not use the telephone 
or participate in job interviews well enough to get appointments 
or convince employers they could do the work. 

Follow-up 

At least one of the job clvh coordinators, the coordinator at 
CCC, follrwed up personally on members' job contacts. The coordi- 
nator usually telephoned the employer and asked for feedback on 
the member' s presentation, part i cularly after interviews. If 
appropriate, the coordinator passed this information back to the 
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member to help the person improve his or her performance. In 
addition, the coordinator sometimes picked up general information 
on job openings at that li^ra and passed the information along to 
the program placement staff. 

Individual Coxxnselinq Needs 

Job cltob coordinators at all three sites found that they 
needed to meet with members frequently on an individual basis. 
The CTI co-coordinators found that students with disabilities 
needed a lot of intervention and individual attention, in addition 
to the group di'^namics of the job cIuJd. The members also needed 
one-on-one assistance with filling out job applications, preparing 
resiames, and identifying their work skills. 

The CTI co--coordinators found it necessary to hold individual 
counseling sessions to help members realistically evaluate their 
interpersonal skills and their expectations about employment. In 
addition, all but one job club member sought individualized help 
in resume development. The co-coordinators believe that, without 
this special attention, many of the members might never have 
completed a resume. 

The coordinators at each site worked individually with visu- 
ally and hearing impaired members to help them prepare for job 
interviev/ing. They discussed such things ac making eye contact, 
body language, dress, and where a sign interpreter should sit.l 



lldeally, a sign interpreter should sit son^ev^hat behind and to 
the side^ of the interviewer — that is, where the interviewee can 
see the interpreter but where the interviewer will not be distrac- 
ted by the signing. 
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Final lyf all of the coordinators emphasized the need to he 
willing to meet with members individually to help them catch up 
with job club information or training they may have missed by 
being absent. CCRI ' s coordinator recommends that, in addition to 
individual make-up sessions, a special group make-up session be 
offered. 

Placement Assistance 
At each site, the college placement office (whether college- 
wide or specific to the college's department of disabled student 
services) collaborated with the job club to help members locate 
job opportunities. However, not every site relied strictly on the 
placement office to locate or develop job openings. The following 
sections examine the specific approaches used by the three demon- 
stration job clubs, 

Chicago City-Wide College 

At CCC, the job club obtained the assistance or two job 
coaches who are part of the Center for Disabled Student Services' 
special Vocational Training Program. The coordinator and coaches 
did ne'^working and gathered resource information about the local 
job market opportunities. These coaches usually work with the 4- 
month training program to help locate co-op jobs for training and 
to help graduates of the training program who do not take part in 
the job club. 

The job club also networked with a variety of local agencies 
and organizations to help locate job opportunities for the mem- 
bers. 
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Coluipfaus Technical Institute 

The CTI job club approach to job placement was unique in that 
one of CTI's club co-coordinators assumed primary responsibility 
for developing job opportunities for the members. The co--coordi" 
nator contacted numerous local companies via a letter, requesting 
a 30--minute appointment to "personalize" the job club's efforts to 
the company's employment needs. The co--coordinator then worked 
with over 50 receptive employers to locate or create job openings 
for the CTI graduates with disabilities. 

When working with the employers, the co-coordina'^tDr was able 
to do a job analysis for the employer and make realistic recommen- 
dations for accommodation at the work site for a potential 
worker's disability. The single most important factor in this 
approach was projecting a professional, organized, and personal 
face for the job club. The co-coordinator also found it particu- 
larly critical to work directly with employers to develop job 
opportunities for the blind or deaf, because employers were more 
reluctant to hire people with these disabilities than those with 
any other disability. CTI's co-coordinator concentrated on 
"educating" employers and on matching the job club members to 
specific types of job opportunities. 

Connnunity College of Rhode Island 

At CCRI, job placement for the job cluto members was assisted 
by the job placement coordinator for the college. Placement 
contacts were also made with outside agencies and organizations to 
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locate job opportunities of all sorts, including full-time perma- 
nent paid jobs, part-time jobs, summer jobs, field placements in 
cooperative programs, volunteer positions, and so forth. The 
college financial aid office additionally provided work-study job 
listings for members interested in getting job experience while 
still in college. 

Job-Keeping Skills DeveloiMnent 

Although all three sites agreed that job club members with 
disabilities could use trairiing in job-keeping as well as job- 
seeking skills, CCRI and CTI spent minimal time on this topic 
area. CCRI did devote part of a training session on employer 
expectations to job-keeping skills, and a guest speaker from the 
New England Telephone Company addressed these issues in her 
presentation to the job club. Overall, however, CCRI ' s job clxob 
members seemed to be aware of the factors (e;g., low absenteeism, 
promptness, reliability, getting along with co-workers) that are 
vital to keeping a job. 

CCC, on the other hand, focused as much on job-keeping skills 
as on job-getting skills ^or its members with developmental 
disabilities. Job-keeping skills and sawy are a particular 
problem for these people, most of whom have never had any experi- 
ence with the work world. Many employers of CCC's graduates with 
developmental disabilities have a policy of treating these employ- 
ees as they treat all other employees — on a "tough but fair" 
basis. Therefore, the CCC job club had to prepare its members to 
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function in a normal work environment where they cannot expect 
privileges or extra help. 

Typical problems with persons with developmental disabilities 
included misinformation or a lack of understanding about employer 
expectations, inappropriate job behaviors (e.g., tardiness, absen- 
teeism, working to deadlines), inexperience with working relation- 
ships, trotib?. ^ staying on task, and so forth. To help the members 
overcome these problems, the CCC coordinator emphasized preparing 
the members to become responsible and realistic about the work 
world by requiring appropriate behaviors from them in the job club 
setting. 

For example, CCC job clxib members were urged to come "dressed 
for work" to every cli±> meeting — whether it involved a mock inter- 
view or not — to help get them accustomed to dressing for work. 
Job clxib staff and members also addressed each other on a last 
name basis at the meetings in order to prepare the members for 
professional behavior in business environments. Both the coordi- 
nator and guest speakers conveyed substantial information to the 
club members about employer expectations, appropriate behaviors on 
the job, anc good work ethics. 

Specxal Job Club Activities 

Although all three demonstration job clubs delivered training 
and information in ba^ic job-seeking skills and approacheSf each 
site also developed unique activities to augment the effectiveness 
and enjoyability of the program. The followirag are special activ- 
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ities that reflect the creativity possible within the framework of 



a job club for community college students with disabilities: 

• Both CCRI and CTI involved job club members in pub- 
lishing their own club newsletter. The activity 
provided opportunities for the members to develop 
leadership and assertiveness skills, as well as good 
communications skills. At CTI, a graphics design 
maj or in the j ob clvh prepared several logo designs 
for the newsletter, and the members as a group 
selected one of them. CTI sent its monthly job clvh 
newsletter to all members and also to potential 
employers. Newsletters typically contained workshop 
presentation sxammaries, announcements, information 
about employer contacts, and updates on members who 
had obtained employment. 

• Four memb^^rs of CCRI ' s job clvh formed a steering 
committee that undertook a special project with the 
coordinator to produce Transition to Employment; A 
Guide for t;he Disabled Job Seeker ( Communi ty Col 1 ege 
of Rhode Island 1986) . The booklet focuses specif- 
ically on information about local support services and 
the like. It will be made available to all CCRI 
students with disabilities through the Access to 
Opportunity Program offices ^ 

• CTI began its job clvh activities by hosting a "kick- 
off" dinner for prospective members. At the dinner, 
the potential members met the staff and had the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the job cIuJd, its planned activ- 
ities, and its goals. CCRI likewise h ;sted luncheons 
at the first and last job clvh meetings. 

• At CTI, the site's two job clubs (the day and evening 
groups) got together every 6 weeks or so to share a 
catered dinner and exchange ideas and information. 
Typically, the afternoon group stayed a little later 
and the evening group came a little earlier. Atten- 
dance was always good, as having food seemed to make 
the meetings special and acted a© a motivator for 
attendance. The catering was paid for with the job 
club funds. 

• One CCRI job clvh member took personal initiative and 
went to the college's Design Department to ask about 
the best color combinations for clothes for a job 
interview. The member then shared his findings with 
the group at the next clvh meeting. 

• At CTI job clvh members practiced explaining the use 
of special equipment they need on the job. By explain- 
ing this information to the rest of the job club 
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group, they learned how to explain their jpeciai 
equipment needs to prospective employers. Also, mem- 
bers were encouraged to take pictures of the special 
equipment along with them on interviews to show to 
employers^ 

CCRI's job club helped support a special "Job Fair for 
the Handi-Capable, " sponsored by a local organization. 
Projects With Industry. The job club coordinator 
recruited both job club and other people to distribute 
posters for the job fair. 

In addition to training club members in job-seeking 
and job-keeping skills, CCC's coordinator also gave 
some time to helping the members develop community 
survival skills. 

A unique activity originally planned for CTI ' s job 
club (but dropped from the agenda due to lack of 
member interest) was a working clothes style show. 
The style shew would have had members model clothing 
appropriate for interviewing for different kinds of 
jobs. CTI plans to sponsor this event through its 
Disabled Student Services department sometime soon and 
videotape it for future job clubs. 

CCRI trained its job club memLers to use the Guidance 
Information System (GIS) . GIS gives students informa- 
tion about careers and enters the members in an appro- 
priate job placement bank. 

CCC developed a job availability list of its job club 
members and sent the list to outside placement agen- 
cies. The list contained capsules (one- two sentences) 
on job club members* skills. 

CCC and CTI presented job club members with a certify 
ic>re of completion for the job club. They also 
pi.jr^ented certificates of appreciation to participat- 
ing employers. 

CCC's job club coordinator plans a future activity in 
which she will go to CCC's cooperative Vocational 
Training Program sites and discuss with students what 
they need to be aware of and learn on the job (e.g., 
good work habits and attitudes). This will help the 
students — many of whom may later participate in a CCC 
job club — work toward job placement and the awareness 
crucial to job readiness. Students will also partici- 
pate in a graduation exercise and their accomplish-' 
ments will be placed in CCC r, monthly newsletter. 
Center Highlights . 
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Job Clxjb Officers 

None of the demonstration job clubs elected officers from 
among the membership. The main reasons included disinterest among 
the members in a formal internal structure and the apparent 
inability of some job club members {particularly at CCC) to grasp 
the need for or roles of such officers. 

At CCRI/ the job clvh elected a steering committee of four 
members in lieu of officers. They took this approach because they 
agreed that they did not know each other well enough, at the 
beginning, to elect officers. This is a typical problem among 
students at a community college. 

Job Clvb Structure and Interactions 
This section examines the differing job clvh structures and 
consequent styles of group interactions for each of the demonstra- 
tion sites. 

Chicago City-Wide College 

CCC's job club structure closely paralleled a classroom 
atmosphere, with an emphasis on lecture accompanied by some group 
discussion. The coordinator felt that this approach was necessary 
for the members with developmental disabilities, many of whom had 
problems with attention span, communication skills, and the like. 
The members exhibited some reluctance to engage in discussions. 

The CCC coordinator expressed a need to redesign the job club 
structure so that 1 hour a week of job club meeting time could be 
devoted ?;pecif ically to a "rap session" among the members without 
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the coordinator's presence. Similarly, she felt that ^ of the 3 
days a week that the job club met would have been better devoted 
iield work (i.e., actual job search) than to classroom work. 
Much of CCC's early job club activities focused on helping 
the members build self-esteem and a positive outlook. It was also 
important to help the *Tiembers set concrete goals for themselves, 
both for the job club activities and for their job search. Once 
progress had been made in these areas, it was possible to begin 
teaching the members j ob- seeking skil 1 s . The coordinator f el t 
that this delay could be avoided in the future by conducting an 
orientation program prior to the beginning of CCC's special 
Vocational Training Program to help students focus their wants, 
needs, and goals. This would be better than waiting until the 
students completed the training program and entered the job club. 

In conducting the job club meetings, CCC's coordinator delib^ 
erately set herself up as a proxy for employers. She felt that it 
was important, with this population, to establish a businesslike 
atmosphere that simulated the workplace. Both the coordinator and 
members addressed each other as "Mr." or "Ms." The cccrdinator 
also felt it crucial to set the ground rules, from day one, 
regarding the rlub's goals, expectations, and need for personal 
commitment. 

Columbus Technical Institute 

CTI's job club meetings tended to be minimally structured and 
informal. No staff member was ever formally in charge of the 
meetincjS. Free, informal interaction was stressed for everyone, 
and all members were made to feel like full partners who could say 
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whatever was on their .Tiind. Information sharing among the members 
typically included (1) a report on the various employer contacts 
the members had made that w^ek, (2) positions available in which 
other memb'i'rs might be interested, (3) tips on logging job 
contacts, and (4) a discussion of problems encountered in the 
members' job searches. One member shared her record-keeping 
system for her j ob search. The members also offered support and 
positive encouragement to those whose job search seemed to have 
hit a snag. 

Each meeting did have an agenda, which was used mostly as a 
checklist, to ensure that nothing important was overlooked. The 
cl^ab co-cc iinators encouraged guest speakers to speak "off the 
cuff, " following with a question and answer period, which usually 
elicited lively group discussion. On some occasions, the co- 
coordinators acted as devil *s advocates during a discussion or 
asked leading questions in order to bring out more information. 

During the first few meetings, the co-coordinators asked 
members to give individual presentations. This helped the members 
become more involved with the job club process* 

Connnunity College of Rhode Island 

CCRI held its job-seeking skills training sessions separate 
from the job club meetings. The college placement office offers 
job-seeking skills workshops as an ongoing activity for all stu- 
dents. The job club members were expected to attend these work- 
shops, as they were considered critical adjuncts to the club 
activities . 
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The clvh meetings l?sted approximately 2 hours e.ch. The 
first half hour was usur^lly devoted to unstructured member inter- 
action, followeci by 1 to 1-2/2 hours of structured activities. 

The coordinator, who r not had previous professional expe- 
rience working with people with disabilities, found that they do 
not automatically form a cohesive group. In fact, some individ- 
uals seemed to be ignorant about .>nd have biases toward people 
with disabilities different frcra their owij,, 1'his created some 
initial difficulties for job club unity. 

To counteract this problem, the coordinator used group ice- 
breakers and encouraged the members tc ii;?-eract on a first name 
basis. Her approach was to start with individuals in a room who 
begin to sit together more closely and eventually evolve into a 
cohesive group. She found that the older members who had not been 
disabled all their lives tended to be more motivated than others 
and al« nore willing to take some leadership in group inter- 
action 

The coordir... .ors at both '^TI and CCRI tried to boost group 
participation by urging members to sign up to lead individual 
activities each week. The effort was more successful at CCRI, 
although the coordinator found that sne had to "structure a disen- 
gagement" from Ipading all of tho early activities herself. She 
did this by giving a great deal of support and leadership at the 
beginning and gradually turning responsibilities over to the job 
club members, in increments. 

CCRI's coordinator also learned that it was important when 
working with a new job club group to gauge their needs and adjust 



to them, and to be willing to try something else when needed. She 
found that some of the bb t job club content wasn't planned — or 
plannable. Lively rap sessions seemed tc occur spontaneously. 
This occurred most often when speakers and :nembers focused on the 
need for the members to develop positive attitudes about them- 
selves, their job search, and their ability to be successful in 
the world of work. 

A ttitudes and Motivatioxial Issues 

The coordinators of all three demonstration job clubs placed 
considerable emphasis on developing members' positive attitudes 
and motivation. All agreed that it is vital to establish, us a 
baseline, the attitudes that no one in the job clubs is a Icser-- 
that all members have skills that they do not even realir ^ ' -v 
3ve, ai^d that disabilities are not in the person, they are in the 
environment. The coordinators also agreed that it was i^riportant 
to emphasize positive reinf orcein'^ . of desi::able behaviors in 
order to motivate the members. 

The coordinators learned that ^he topic of positive attitudes 
had to be addressed early in the job club. So did the members' 
realization that they needed to get underway with their j ob 
search. At CCRI, for instance, some clab memberr did not become 
seriously motivated to pursue their jot> search until the end of 
the job club began to loom (i.e., three-four meetings left). 

CCC, with its job club for the students with developmental 
disabilities, had particular problems with attitudes and motiva- 
tion. The coordinator had a unique challenge in that she had to 



balance the need to boost the members' self-esteem with her plan 
to act as a proxy for employers in order to instill profession- 
alism into the members' attitudinal and behavioral repertoires. 

CCC's job club approach focused considerable early attention 
on helping the members build self-esteem and a positive outlook — 
the realization that "things don't always have to be bad for i:.3" 
and "I'm important, I can do useful things too." The coordinator 
emphasized that the members' only real ^ndicap was saying 
can't" too often. 

The coordinator also made clear to the members that she would 
not accept excuses from them for inattention or incomplete assign- 
ments. She insisted that the members keep their attention focused 
on the job club activities, reminding them frequently that 
"employers won't accept excuses either." Many of the members also 
had a counterproductive attitude of "Where's my job?" — believing 
that merely belonging to the club would somehow deliver a job for 
them automatically withou<' an effort on their part. The coordi- 
nator cont-Tiually had to ^^phasize to the members that the purpose 
of the job club was self -empowerment., a concept with which most of 
them liad apparently had little experience. 

At the same time, the coordinator expressed high expectations 
to the club members. Her beligE was that the members had had too 
many Ixittitations imposed on them alrecidy. She told the member^, to 
do their best^ because when they did, they could never really 
fail. 
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Scheduling and Probleiris with Attendance 
As might be expected in a community college environment, two 
of the three demonstration job clubs experienced problems trying 
to schedule job club meetinc^c; convenient to all of the partici- 
pants. Students were f cequently bound up in schedules that 
included classes, part-time jobs, single-parenting responsibil- 
ities, college field placement activities and so on. 

At CCRI^ this problem was partially resolved by scheduling 
individual meetings between the- members and the job club coordina- 
tor for those missed an occasional meeting. Both CCRI and CTI 
split their job clubs into two groups. CCRI ' s groups met on 
Tuesdays at noon and Wednesdays at 10 a.m. At CTI, one group met 
in the afternoon and one -n the evening. Although this approach 
split the support groups, it allowed all members to participate. 

At CTI, some students moved back and forth between the day 
and night groups as their '^ e^^^onal schedules allowed. Ui;ior tu- 
na tely, because each group Vv'an so small, the meetings sometimes 
had too few people for workable group dynamicSv CTI staff believe 
that more i^^gular participation might occur in future job clubs if 
the ciiib meetings are scheduled for 1 night a week, or perhaps if 
the meetings are held once every other week, early in the even- 
j ng» 

Overall, poor attendance at job club meeti ^gs was probably 
the biggest problem the CTI job club encountered* Staff feel that 
it is difficult to get good attendance on a commuter campus. In 
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addition, the timing for organizing the job club (February) nega- 
tively affected attendance. Spring quarter at CTI tends to have 
low enrollment, and the improving weather 1 '..ers attendance. Thus 
it was difficult to get enough students with disabilities to come 
regularly enough to make the club operate smoothly. The CTI staff 
felt that recruitment and attendance would probably be better if 
the job club started in the fall quarter. 

CTI did resolve seme of its attendance problem bv urging 
members to maintain contact with the co-coordinators by telephone 
when other responsibilities kept them from attending the meetings. 
The staff also emphasized to the members how important attendance 
was and contacted individual members by phone to remind them of 
meetings. At meetings ? the co-coordinators also emphasized 
"success stories'' when one of the members got a job offer* This 
always had a positive impact on attendance. The CTI staff felt 
that it may be necessary, when attendance slacks offr to have 
staff t-r^'' ^phone all of the members every week and ''=»mind them 
r v^t tht. job club meetings. Folicw-up can be crucial. 

CCRI also had a problem with attendance when the job club 
meetings continued beyond the end of the quarter (when classes 
ended) . The coordinator resolved this by continuing *io schedule 
individual ^aeetings with me.^bers and by establishing an optional 
or informal meeting time on a weekly basis for those unable to 
attend the regular meetings. 

CCRI staff felt that a job club program should not be limited 
to one : f^mester or one quarter. Extending the meetings intc 
other times of the school ye?r would make it possible to serve 
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more students, or students on more than one campus. This expanded 
serv'-ice would justify the additional time and would provide a 
better quality job club experience for all members. 

CCC job club staff also felt that one quarter was not enough 
time for a job club to accomplish everything. This was especially 
so for the members with deve!^ opmental disabilities, who had a 
great deal to vnlearn before they could successfully acquire job- 
seeking and jcb--keeping skills. For this population, a 4 to 6- 
moi^th job club may be needed. 

The job clubs of CCC and CTI both focused on servlrg grad- 
uates or near-graduates of their ^..^lleges, but CCRI also served 
students who were net near graduating. As a result, OCRI job club 
staff believe that a job club should be an ongoing activity. Job 
clubs could be especially valuable at the enC of the first year of 
a 2-year degree program t students find summer employment 

and build up a good work ^ . Second-yea i. studen ts c::)uld then 

us- the job club to refine .:.ieir job search skills, and these 
students would becorr.e the natural leaders in the second-year job 
club. This approach could conceivably help the job club prograia 
become a more independent operation, relying more on the students 
themselves and less on direction and motivation from the coordi- 
nator. 

Post test ing/Evalvaation 
At the conclusion of the job club meetings, all three demon- 
stration job clubs administered the Job Clubs Pre/Post As.«=essment 
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instruin.<nt all m<=^nibers completing the treatment. The instru- 
ment was th'''* sar^a aue administered to the members at the beginning 
of the ji^ . c5;^ TLe purpose was twofold; (1) to enable the 
members to cor.ipa .e thei i sell --assessments and evaluate chei-^ 
progress in {icc['v.r^ng job search skills and work world sa^/vy and 
(2) to provide Sy'^uis evidence for program use on the impact of the 
job club treiitment. The outcomes of the Pre/Post Assessment 
administration for the three sites are discussed in chapter 5. 

Each of the sites also collected data on employment success 
rates for the job club members. These data are also reported in 
chapter 5. 

CCRI conducted an additional # inhouse assessment of its job 
club treatment by asking members to complete a job club evaluation 
f' m. The forms were filled out and returned to the coordinator. 
The college encountered problems, however / in getting the members 
CO return the fciins. This was partially resolved by inMiing mem^ 
bers more evaluation forms with self-addressed stamT:;:-, .-n.t^lopes 
for their return. 

Stjinipary 

The operation of a job club at all three sites required 
attention to both the group and individual needs of l:he members, 
as well as to the administrative and logistical needs of the 
program. Members required training and individualized counseling 
tc help them identify their skills and employment goals, fill out 
job applicatic j, prepare resumes, make productive job contacts, 
develop effective interviewing skills, and acquire the attitudes 
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necessary for a successful job search and for job retention. 
While delivering these kinds of assistance, coordinators also had 
to remember the t the goal of a job clxib is the members' self- 
empowerment ; when they leave tbe job club, the members ought to 
be able to develop their own networks, their own support groups, 
and their own job search strategies and materials, should they 
need to. 

In addition to meeting the members' training and counseling 
needs, the job clubs found it crucial to off^r the members conve- 
nience . Coordinators scheduled clxib meetings and activities and 
individual counseling sessions at times that encouraged atten- 
dance. They found that resources such as access to telephones for 
job queries were a plus. 

The coordinators also tried to help the members develop 
positive, appropriate attitudes, self-esteem, and moti^^ation. 
'^hey found it important to find ways to stimulate the members' 
involvement with both the job cliib group activities and with their 
personal job search. 

Finally, each demonstration job clxib evaluated its own effec- 
tiveness to determine whether job clubs for students with disabil^ 
ities are an appropriate program for community colleges to support 
and to help determine the programmatic strengths and weaknesses in 
order to develop an ideal model for dissemination. 

The operational activities of the three demonstration job 
clubs examined in this chapter reveal that many options exist for 
meeting the needs just discussed. For instance, each of the threr.* 
job cliibs used different approaches to assisting members with 
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locating promising job openings. Each site had a different 
approach to fostering group interactions during meetings. Each 
had a unique philosophy guiding hew the coordinator worked to 
motivate the members' attendance, participation, and ■ ■ sistence 
in their job search. 

Some common approaches tc i'" . . /ities also surfaced, as did 
some common problems. All three sites initially proposed to set 
up phone ^c;rir . for instance, and all made office phones available 
when the banks proved unfeasible. Using role play to help 

members de\ j.op telephone and interview skills was a successful 
common approach, but it took different forms at each site (e.g., 
videotaping, group mock interviews, one-on-one mock interviews 
with the coordinator). All three job clubs taught members how to 
use want ads to locate job openings, but each site offered train- 
ing or contacts with other, divergent resources, as well. Even 
a casual perusal of the chapter reveals the rich creativity of 
the job club staff in finding motivating ways to deliv^ : club 
services. 

Chapter 5 examines both quantitative and qualitative outcomes 
of the three demonstration job clubs and analyzes the overall 
effectiveness of the concept of job clubs in 2-year colleges for 
students with disabilities. It concludes with recommendations for 
future programs in this area. 
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CHAPTER V 
OUTCOMES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I n t r pdr^c t i op 

As stipulated by the federal gxcu: supporing this project, 
the primary aim of the ^rork report<=^d here was to operate three 
demonstration job clizbSr rather than to conduct a research 
project. Accordingly r a major objective of the project was to tr^^ 
out different approaches to conducting a job club for students 
with disabilities in order to get a sense of whether the concept 
is useful in a 2-year college setting for this population. Hov;- 
ever, another objective was to find out, in general, which 
approaches seem to v^ork well and may be replicable at other 2~year 
college sites. 

This chapter first examines how well the three demonstration 
job clubs did, overall, in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms. Since formal evaluation was not the purpose of the v^emon- 
stration project, the quantitative outcomes reported here were not 
subject to strict data collection or analysis procedures.! 
Qualitative evidence draws mostly from the ooservations and state- 
ments offered by the job club staff and members regarding the 
value of the program. 



lA federal follow-up grant to be conducted by the National 
Center in 1986-87 will utilize strict research methodology and 
quantitative data analysis techniques to determine the precise 
efficacy of job cTubs in 2-year college settings for persons with 
learning disabilities. 
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This chapter also looks at the special kinds of problems 
encountered in planning and operating job clubs for students with 
disabilities. The replicability of the job club concept for this 
population and in this setting inevitably depr:jnds on whether most 
:>f these problems cnn be avoided or adequately resolved. 

The final two sections of the chapter offer recommendations 
for the utility and practice of job clubs for 2-year college stu- 
dents with disabilities. First, a model and operational options 
are presented for use with future job clubs of this nature, based 
on the best featur ;5 and experiences of the three pilot sites. 
General recommendat : ons on policy, practice, and further research 
conclude the chapl-cr. 

Quantitative Ouitcomes 
This section reviews the quantitative outcomes of the demon- 
stration job clubs in terms of pie- and post-assessment results, 
job contacts, and employment success. 

Pre- and Post- Assessment Outcomes 

Each of the job clubs was asked to administer a special 
pre-and post-assessment instrument to all members upon their 
be ' -ining of participation in the club, and again at its terraina- 
tion. Usually, the instrument was administered at the fir;3t 
formal job club meeting, and again at the last scheduled meeting 
(although some members did take the posttest instrument home and 
complete it there following the last meeting) . 
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Data from the pre- and post-tests were examined to determine 
how much of a difference, in general, participation in a demon- 
stration job club made in the members' levels of job-seeking 
skills and knowledge of the world of work. In addition, the 
instruraent asked entering members about their employment goals. 

As shown in table 1, the 74 respondents to the pretest rated 
their incoming levels of job-seeking skills and knowledge fairly 
highly. Those who estimated that they knew "pretty much" to "a 
lot" about the :^ob-related skills ranged from a low of 18 percent 
(on i :o use sr<3cial aids) to a high of 75 percent (on how to 
get along with co-workers and supervisors) . The overall average 
of the members estimating that they knew "pretty much" to ''a lot" 
was 40 percent. 

Table 2 reports the posttest outcomes. By the conclusion of 
the job clubs, the 44 respondent:*; who estimated knowing "pretty 
much" to "a lot" about the job-related skills ranged from a low of 
38 percent (also on how to use spec -^1 aids) to a high of 91 
percent (ar/ainr for how to get along w: ' \ co-workers and supervis- 
ors). Overall, 63 percent of the members estimated that thr^y knew 
"pretty much" to "a lot" about job-related skills by the time the 
job clubs terminated. 

All 25 of the jo: questions on on the pre- and post- 

test showed increases , . ,.^dge or skills gained, for an aver- 

age overall jain of 23 perrG;nt in the "pretty much" and "a lot" 
knowledge categories. In other words, by the end of the job club 
experience, there was a 23 percent increase in reports of high 
levels of job-related knowledge or skills. 
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A prime example of the positive effects of the job club are 
the pre- and post-test responses to the question about how to do 
well in a job interview (question 8 on tables 1 and 2). There was 
a 32 percent increase in the number of members who reported high 
levels of knowledge and skills related to job interviews, with 41 
percent claiming to know "pretty much" or "a lot" when entering 
the job clubSr aad 77 percent claiming these knowledge levels by 
the time they left the job clubs. Similarly, there was a 30 
percent increase in the number of members who reported high scores 
for question 5 (how to write cover letters and follow-up letters) 
and for question 19 (how to use community employit.ent services) . 
Question 16 (how to get letters of recommendation from others on 
your behalf) showed a 32 percent increase. These comparisons 
reveal that the demonstration job clubs were generally associated 
with self -reported improvements in the members' job-seeVing skills 
and knowledge of the work world. 

It should be noted that conclusions basec' on these data are 
not precise. This is partly due to the fact that fewer job club 
members completed the pr>sttest than completed the pretest. Job 
club coordinators also reported thet members had a tendency to 
overestimate their entering skills and knowledge. The coordina- 
tors iielt that the members "didn't know what they didn't know." 
What this implies, however, is that even wider gaps exist between 
the members' entering and exiting capabilities. That is, if 
members overestimated their skills when entering the job club, 
they probably would have reported learning even more during their 
job club experiences than the instrument measured* 
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TABLE 1 



TALLY OF PRETBST RESULTS OF ALL 
THREE JOB CLUB SITES (N = 74) 



Likert Scale Resul t s 



How Much Do You Know 
About the Following 

Job-Related Skills? 1 n 2 = 3 = 
Nothing A Little 

1« What employers expect 

of workers 6% 

2. How to use want ads 
and other job leads... 6% 

3. How to write a resume. 20% 

4. How to write cover 
letters and follow-up 
letters 34% 

5. How to present a 
strong image 10% 

6. HcM to use the tele- 
phone for job hunting. 21% 

7. How to get a job 
interview 9% 

8. How to do well in a 
job interview 6% 

9. Hew to dress for 
success 3% 

10. What special vocabu- 
lary you need in the 
world of work 29% 

11. How to talk about 
your skills and 
interests 11% 

12. How to discuss your 
special need or handi- 
cap with employers. .. . 18% 16% 31% 

13. How to fill out a 
job application 3% 10% 23% 



4 = 

Pretty Much 



5 = 
A Lot 



Total 
Percentage 

of 
A and 5 



8% 

17% 
31% 

22% 
18% 
18% 
21% 
22% 
11% 

24% 

22% 

16% 
10% 



28% 

34% 
13% 

21% 

25% 
24% 

33% 
31% 
19% 

28% 

29% 



28% 

34% 
28% 

18% 
28% 
16% 
25% 
33% 
30% 

18% 

29% 

18% 

40% 



30% 

9% 
8% 

5% 
20% 
15% 
12% 

8% 
30% 

11% 

9% 

18% 
28% 



58X 

43Z 
36% 

23Z 
48Z 
31% 
37% 
41% 
60% 

29% 

38Z 

36% 
68% 
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Table 1 — Continued 



How Much Do You Know 
About the Following 
Job-Related Skills? 1 = 

, Nothing 

14. How to take an employ- 
ment test, such as a 
typing test, if you 

need to 26% 

15. How family and friends 
can help with job 

leads 8% 

16. How to get letters of 
recommendation from 
others on your behalf. 13% 

17. How to find out more 
about a particular job 11% 

18. How to get along with 
co-workers and 
supervisors 6% 

19. How to use community 
employment services... 21% 

20. How to organize your 

job hunt 18% 

21. How to have a posi- 
tive attitude about 

job hunting 7% 

22. How to use special 
aids you need, such 

as an Optacon. Braille 
writer. Phonic ear, 
sign language inter- 
preter, ana so forth.. 26% 

23. How to identify your 
own skills and 
interests 9% 

24. How to develop a 

career plan 19% 

25. How to use community 
support services after 

you start working 21% 



Likert Scale Results 

2 = 3 = 4 = 

/ Little Some Pretty Much 



5 = 
A Lot 



Total 
Percentage 
of 
4 and 5 



18% 



17% 



18% 



26% 



4% 



13% 



22% 



19% 



8% 



24% 



25% 



18% 



19% 



30% 



29% 



27% 



15% 



36% 



20% 



25% 



20% 



28% 



31% 



37% 



29% 



29% 



21% 



27% 



40% 



20% 



30% 



25% 



9% 



28% 



21% 



20% 



10% 

12% 

15% 
7% 

35% 
11% 
10% 

24% 



9% 



11% 



4% 



4% 



39% 

41% 

36% 
34% 

75% 
31% 
40% 

49% 



18% 

39% 
25% 

24% 
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TASLB 2 



TALLT OF POSTTBST RESULTS OF ALL 
THfiEB JOB CLUB SITES (N = 44) 



Likert Scale Results 



How Much Do You Know 
About the Following 
Job-Related Skills? 1= 2= 3= 4= 5= 
Nothing A Little Somt Pretty Much A Lot 

1. What employers expect 

of workers N/A 5% 

2. How to use want ads 
and other job leads... 6% 2% 

3. How to write a resume. 6% 10% 

4. How to write cover 
letters and follow-up 
letters 6% 22% 

5. How tc present a 
strong image 4% 6% 

6. How to use the tele- 
phone for job hunting. 9% 13% 

7. How to get a job 
interview 2% 13% 

8. How to '^o well in a 
job interview N/A 8% 

9. How to dress for 
success N/A 7% 

10. What special vocabu- 
lary you need in the 
world of work 4% 12% 

11. How to talk about 
your skills and 

interests N/A 9% 

12. How to discuss your 
special need or handi- 
cap with employers.... 9% 8% 

13. How to fill out a 
job application 2% 2% 



Total 
Percentage 

of 

4 and 5 



12% 

28% 
24% 

19% 
14% 
31% 
18% 
14% 
11% 

41% 

24% 

34% 



53% 

26% 
30% 

29% 
35% 
12% 
49% 
50% 
20% 

33% 

53% 

25% 



30% 

37% 
29% 

24% 
40% 
34% 
15% 
27% 
62% 

21% 

14% 



7% 



31% 



24% 
58% 



83% 

63% 

59% 

53% 
75% 
46% 
64% 
77% 
82% 

54% 

67% 

49% 
89% 
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Table 2 — Continued 



How Much Do You Know 
About the Following 
Job-Related Skills? 



Likert Scale Results 

1= 2= 3= 4= 5/ = 

Nothing A Little Some Pretty Much A Lot 



Total 
Pe rcentage 
of 
4 and 5 



lA. How to take an employ- 
ment test, such as a 
typing test, if you 

need to 19% 17% 18% 

15. How family and frieni's 
can help with job 

leads 2% 7% 32% 

16. How to get letters of 
recommendation from 

otheii. on your behalf. 5% 7% 20% 

17. How to find out more 

about a particular job 2% 9% 30% 

18. How to get along with 
co-workers and 

supervisors N/A 2% 7% 

19. How to use community 

employment services... 6% 11% 22% 

20. How to organize your 

job hunt 6% 15% 28% 

21. How to have a posi- 
tive attitude about 

job hunting N/A 4% 19% 

22. How to use special 
aids you need, such 

as an Optacon. Braille 
writer. Phonic ear, 
sign language inter- 
preter, and so forth.. 28% 7% 19% 

23. How to identify your 
own skills and 

interests N/A 4% 36% 

24. How to develop a 

career plan 6% 25% 27% 

25. How to use community 
support services after 

you start working 6% 14% 26% 



15% 



24% 



27% 



30% 



26% 



35% 



31% 



33% 



17% 



36% 



39% 



34% 



31% 

34% 

41% 
29% 

65% 
26% 
17% 

44% 



21% 

24% 
7% 

19% 



46% 

68% 
59% 

91% 
61% 
48% 

77% 



38% 

60% 
46% 

53% 
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The Community College of Rhode Island (CCRI) conducted a 
student evaluation of its job club in addition to the pre- post- 
assessment instrument used at all three sites. Cumulative data 
from that evaluation appear in table 3. CCRI's findings corrobo- 
rate those of the Job Clvhs Pre/Post Assessment instrument. That 
is, most of the program completers reported learning a consider- 
able amount about job search skills and the world of work through 
their job club experiences. 

Job Contacts 

The frequency and average number of the club members' job 
contacts serve as a rough gauge of the intensity of their job 
searches. Members at all three sites averaged two to three job 
interviews per week. The average number of job-related telephone 
contacts differed across sites, however. At the Chicago City-Wide 
College (CCC) , job club members averaged eight phone contacts per 
week. At CTI, phone contacts averaged five. The job club members 
at CCRI had the least intensive push, with an average of three 
phone contacts per week. 

Besides these telephone contacts, some members made contacts 
at job fairs and in person while filling out job applications. A 
number of members reported that had they been conducting their job 
search on their own, without the job club, they would not ha\7-e 
made as many job contacts in the 12-week period as they made. 
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TABLE 3 



OOMMDNITT COLLBGK OF RHODE ISLAND 
TALLY OF EVALUATION RESPONSES 

(N = 18) 



Student Evaluation of Perceived Benefit and Satisfaction 



1. As a result of the job club/weekly training sessions, did yov, learn more 
about the following: 







A Lot More 


A Little More 




Not At All 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


a. 


employers expectations. 


33 


39% 


22% 


06% 


N/A 


b. 


the role of the employee 


33% 


39% 


17% 


05% 


06% 


c. 


want ads 


33% 


11 


33% 


11% 


11 


d. 


telephone skills 


17 


28% 


33% 


06% 


11% 


e. 


resume writing 


56% 


28% 


17% 


N/A 


N/A 


f. 


filling out job applications 


33% 


39% 


17% 


06% 


N/A 


g« 


presenting a strong image 


50 


44% 


N/A 


06% 


N/A 


h. 


interviewing techniques 


28 


39% 


17% 


06% 


06% 


i. 


dressing for success 


67% 


11% 


17% 


05% 


N/A 


j' 


job-related vocabulary 


44 


17% 


33% 


06% 


N/A 
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2. Were the job club/weekly 
training sessions helpful 
to you in: preparation to 
do a job search? 

3. Was the job club supportive 
while doing the job search? 

4. Was the job search helpful 
to you in looking for work? 

5. Would you recommend to other 
disabled studtints that they 
join the job club and weekly 
training sessions? 



Very 
5 



39 



39% 



39 



Somewhat 
4 3 



44% 



39% 



28 



yes - 100% 



90 



11% 



N/A 



06% 



Not At All 
2 1 



N/A 



06% 



06% 



no - 0% 



N/A 



06% 



N/A 
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Einplovment 

Because the purpose of a job club is to improve its members' 
chances of obtaining employment, the number of members who achieve 
their employment goals is a crucial measure of the club's success. 
Data were collected at each site on how many members obtained 
employment within a brief period of about 2 months following the 
termination of the job club. The colleges also gathered data on 
the employment rates of other students or graduates with disabil- 
ities v^ho were not job club members. A general comparison was 
then made to determine, overall, whether the job club seemed to 
improve its members' chances of finding employment. 

Each of the demonstration sites reported some job clttb mem- 
bers obtaining jobs before the club ended. CCC and CTI each had 
members who found permanent, full-tiire paid employment during the 
job club treatment. At CCRI, 10 members found work before the 
club ended, although many CCRI members had part-time or summer 
jobs as their employment goal, and only 1 of the jobs was a full- 
time permanent position. 

Employment data from the post job club follow-up reveal that 
CTI, which had an especially strong focus on placement, had excel- 
lent success in helping its members find full-time, permanent jobs 
within 2 months of the end of the job club. Of 13 members com- 
pleting all job club activities, 10 of these became employed by 
the time of reporting. 

CTI's job club staff found that, when job club members' 
employment patterns were compared with those of their peers who 
had not received the job club treatment, job club members found 
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better jobs than their peers. Placements were at a higher employ- 
meiit level than those found by peers without job club experiences, 
and salaries were higher, too {$12,000-15,000 were typical start- 
ing salaries). In addition, the job club graduates found their 
jobs sooner—within 1-2 months after graduation— as opposed to the 
6-8 months it usually takes their peers to find work (if they find 
work at all ) . 

At CCRI, where many of the job clvh members had part-time or 
summer jobs as their short-term employment goals, 11 members found 
jobs (out of 20 completing the job club) within 2 months of the 
end of the club. Nine of these jobs were part-time or summer 
employment, and two were full-time, permanent work. At least one 
student is also working "under the table" in a private home 
because the person's working threatens his or her SSDI. Of the 
nine who have not found work within 2 months of job club termina- 
tion, seven had SSDI or similar disincentives to employment, or 
had emotional disabilities that, according to the CCRI job club 
staff, make those persons "not ready to move on to being success 
stories. " 

Overall, more CCRI job club members got work (especially 
summer work) than their peers who were also seeking such work but 
did not participate in a job club. In addition, the jobs obtained 
were better jobs than students would normally obtain without job 
club assistance. CCRI job club staff believe that these seasonal 
working experiences, combined with the job club experiences, will 
greatly improve the job club veterans' likelihood of finding good- 
paying, full-time permanent employment when they graduate from 
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CCRI. A great many CCRI graduates with disabilities typically do 
not go to work because they are unable to find jobs that provide 
sufficient income and benefits to compensate for the loss of SSDI 
or other medical benefits. 

At CCC, of the 17 members who completed the job club, 7 found 
placement within 2 months of the club's end. Of these, four found 
full-time employment with firms, and three became self-employed in 
part-time work such as babysitting. An additional two members 
learned, through their job club experiences, that they wanted to 
seek further training before trying to enter the job market. 

CCC's job cl\±) members were a high-risk group in terms of 
finding placement, as CCC's Vocational Training Program job 
coaches had already tried and failed to place most of the members 
with developmental disabilities. Nine of the members dropped out 
of the job club before it finished, two for reasons of pregnancy. 
One of these who became pregnant had had a job but quit both it 
and job club. For four members to find full-time work within 2 
months of the end of job club is a higher than usual success rate 
for this high-risk population. In addition, all of the four jobs 
were for penaanent employment with good benefits—major emphases 
for CCC's job club, where a goal was employment that would get the 
members into independent living circumstances, most for the first 
time in their lives. 

Employment outcomes of the demonstration job clubs suggest 
considerable value in job clidas for community college students 
with disabilities. It should be noted, however, that the employ- 
ment rates do not tell the whole story. Job club members who may 
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yet obtain employment after the 2-inonth employment data collection 
period could not yet be counted. Alternatively, this study has no 
way to determine whether meitibers who did obtain full-time perman- 
ent employment will keep th/ir jobs for long. Also, employment 
rates do not measure the relative quality of the jobs. Finally, 
employment rates directly following the job club treatment do not 
measure whether the club developed the members' ability to conduct 
successful job searches in the future. Only a long-term longitu- 
dinal study with outcome measures beyond the collection of mere 
employment rates could determine all of these outcomes. 

Qualitative Outcomes 

Most of the anecdotal information about the demonstration job 
clubs' content and approaches was collected by National Center 
staff during visits to the sites, reported in the sites' monthly 
reports, or volunteered by exiting job clvb members. Overall, job 
clvb members had positive feelings about the value of their job 
club experiences (e.g., see questions 2-5 in table 3). The coordi- 
nators at each site felt that they had learned things during the 
demonstration that would prompt revisions in future job cltibs, and 
all three colleges are committed to offering the programs in the 
1986-87 school year. 

Though all three models deviated in various ways from the 
standard job clvb design (primarily by offering more services and 
support from, staff than would typically be available) all of the 
coordinators agree that a job club is better for students with 
disabilities than merely offering workshops on job-seeking skills. 
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One reason is that most students (disabled or not) do not go to 
the trouble of attending the workshops, or do not attend them 
consistently enough to develop a comprehensive repertoire of job 
search skills. 

Here are some of the reported major advantages of a job club 
for community college students with disabilities: 

• In a job clxib, students with disabilities are able to 
see that others like them are succeeding in the work 
world, and they have the opportunity to find out what 
their peers go through while "pounding the pavement" 
for a job» 

• A job club provides the group support, feedback, and 
encouragement that members need to persevere in their 
job search, especially after they meet with initial 
disappi'^intment. Members can vent their frustrations 
and help motivate each other. When a member does get 
a job, this revitalizes the others' interest and 
determination. 

• A job club can help members find better jobs (with 
higher salaries and better benefits) than they would 
find if they conducted their job search without the 
support and information available through the club. 
It often keeps members from lowering their standards 
for taking jobs. Job clubs also help meinbers find 
these jobs faster than they would normally. 

• The job club experience can help persons with disabil- 
ities develop a broader sense of kinship with their 
peers, aven though they may cOme into the job club 
with biases and ignorance about people with disabil- 
ities other than their own» 

• A job clxib can help some students realize that they 
are not serious about pursuing a job, yet. It can 
also help some students realize that they should find 
part-time, summer, or volunteer work in order to build 
up a good resume of work experiences before looking 
for a f till- time, permanent, paid job. 

• A job club offers a chance for members to talk infor- 
mally about their job-hunting experiences, share their 
insights and personal strategies?, exchange information 
about job opportunities of which they know, and focus 
attention on their individual job-seeking problCTis. 
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• Job clvb members learn a great deal about themselves 
and their options while they develop and refine their 
job- hunting goals and analyze their work- related 
skills to complete a restime and prepare for inter- 
views. 

• A job club teaches xnembers job-seeking skills and 
strategies that not only enable them to find jobs now, 
while they have the club's support, but also to con- 
duct successful job searches when they need to do so 
in the future — when they will not have the cl\±)'s 
support. 

In all three caseSr the support aspect of the demonstration 
job clubs was more intensive than that usually reported in job 
clubs established for other populations of job seekers. The 
members often needed more attention and services than would be 
offered in a job club for a different populat:i^r.)n. Nonetheless, 
the coordinators and members agreed that the job clvb experience 
was invaluable to students with disabilities. 

Advantages also accrue to 2-year colleges that provide job 
club experiences for their students with disabilities. Here are 
some of the benefits for the colleges, as reported by the demon- 
stration job club staff: 



• A job cluh for students with disabilities is an excel- 
lent vehicle for serving this hard*- to- pi ace popula- 
tion. This was particularly true for CCC's high-risk 
population of students with developmental disabili- 
ties, but it was also true for other hard- to- place 
students, such as those with hearing or visual impair- 
ments. 

« A job club is an effective way for a department of 
disabled student services to build up networks it does 
not have. This is particularly true in the case of 
building good coramunications and working relationships 
with local business and industry* Good pui^lic rela- 
tions with the community will also result. 

• A job club can incidentally function as a recruitment 
medim for the college. By increasing the number, 
quality, and speed of placements for graduates with 
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disabilities^ the college can build up an excellent 
reputation for service to this population. Employed 
graduates with improved work-world self-esteem, dress, 
hygiene, and presentation skills can also boost the 
college's reputation. In addition, job club staff who 
work closely with employers may also pique the employ- 
ers • interest in other services the college offers, 
resulting in, for instance, employers sending workers 
(disabled and otherwise) back to the college for more 
training. 

• Providing a job club for students with disabilities 
can free a department of disabled student services 
from the responsibility of providing departmental 
placement services, workshops, and so forth. All of 
these needs can be served by the job club. 

• Job club products (such as CCRI' s job club booklet 
Trans ition to Employment; A Guide for the Disabled 

Jo^ Seeker) can serve as templates for placement 

materials to be made available to all students at a 
college. 



Special Challenges of Job Clubs 
for Students with Disabilities 



As mentioned earlier, job cli±>s for community college stu- 
dents with disabilities have their own unique challenges. Some of 
these relate to the students' special needs, some to their back- 
grounds and resources, some to their attitudes, some to employers' 
attitudes^ and some to legal issues* Any job cliob that proposes 
to serve persons with disabilities must be prepared to devote 
extra effort, ?*ctivities, and support to dealing with these chal- 
lenges. 



Special Needs 

Asid< from the obvious accommodations that a job club for the 
disabled must make for its members (e.g., availability of a sign 
interpreter or reader), a club must deal with a number of problems 
that may arise in preparing such persons for the specific task of 
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a job search. When these people look for work, they often have to 
pay more than others for such things as transportation to inter- 
views, may need to hire readers or interpreters to go with them 
for an interview (or to fill out a job application), and may have 
to be more willing to relocate to get a job. In effect, their job 
search often requires extra money, extra patience, and extra flex- 
ibility. For the job club, this translates as a need to provide 
extra support, some of it beyond the usual level of support given 
by a job club, such as sending staff or interpreters along with 
members to fill out job applications or attend interviews, provid- 
ing transportation or a transportation stipend, and the like. 

Persons with disabilities need other kinds of extra assis- 
tance in order to be able to get and conduct successful inter- 
views. For example, members with visual or hearing impairments 
have special problems with interviewing. So do persons with 
developmental disabilities. Employers are more reluctant to hire 
these people than those with other disabilities, in large part 
because these persons often lack the communication skills needed 
to give good interviews. This requires a job cliob to deliver 
extra training and provide considerable staff attention to helping 
these members learn to present themselves effectively. Extra 
assistance with locating appropriate job opportunities is also 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, there is a danger that- in providing a lot of 
ind ividualized attention to thv. members, a job club may hinder one 
of its most important features: developing good member inter- 
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action, group identity, and group support. This may be a partic- 
ular problem where a strong departmert for services to disabled 
students already exists and where students with disabilities have 
come to expect individualized — rather than group — services. 
Striking an appropriate balance between meeting the individual 
counseling needs of the members and encouraging the group support 
aspect of the job club is a delicate but necessary task for the 
coordinator. 

Members ' Backgrounds 

Coordinators of the demonstration job clubs have noted that 
job club members with disabilities often are not like typical 
community college students, nor are they like students with 
disabilities who go on to 4-year colleges. Many persons with 
disabilities who come to community colleges are on financial aid 
and they tend not to be college-oriented (e.g., no Scholastic 
Achievement Test scores) . Some of the members did not plan to and 
may never have attended any kind of postsecondary institution had 
they not become disabled. As a result, the job cl\ib members often 
do not have the motivation and academic/ study skills of "college- 
mature" people. Some whose disabilities were not lifelong 
discovered that their predisability coping skills no longer work 
in the new learning environment. 

Coordinators became aware that the members' problems at home, 
problems with finances, and personal problems sometimes affected 
them more than their disabilities. Such problems inevitably 
affect the members' ability to conduct a successful job search and 
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keep a job. For example, at CTI, unsolved job club problems 
mostly related to members' personal problems (e.g., drug abuse, 
alcoholism, pregnancy, felory convictions). At CCC, most of the 
job club members came from a disadvantaged socioeconomic back- 
ground, lived on public assistance of some sort, and had to depend 
on family members or others to help them manage their finances. 
Providing personal counseling for these problems or referring 
members to appropriate agencies for extra counseling will probably 
be an important adjunct to job club activities for this popula- 
tion. For some of the economically disadvantaged members, it may 
also be necessary to provide some kind of stipend to assist with 
transportation and other job search costs. 

Members ' Attitudes 

Many of the job club members had unusual problems with self- 
esteem, motivation, independent decision making, and the like. 
Negative attitudes or misinformation about the world of work and 
their own ability to get and be successful in jobs were other 
major hurdles that the job cli±)S had to help the members overcome. 
Early job clvh activities always involved some unlearning of old 
attitudes and erroneous information or impressions. Often, the 
members' counterproductive attitudes were strongly related to 
personal problems (such as those mentioned earlier) in their 
lives. 

The CCC job club coordinator found that hearing- impaired job 
club members had particular problems with low self-esteem and low 
motivation that hobbled their ability to carry out their job 
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search independently. But some persons with other kinds of 
disabilities often had similar attitudinal problems. 

All three demonstration job clubs found that members with one 
type of disabling condition tended to have significant misinforma- 
tion about and biases toward persons with other types of disabil- 
ities. This created initial problems with group cohesiveness in 
the job clubs. These negative attitudes had to be overcome, 
mainly through discussion and person-to-person experience, before 
the job clubs began to become actual clubs in which the individ- 
uals worked together to share information, experiences, and mutual 
encouragement • 

The coordinators took a variety of approaches to helping the 
members replace their negative attitudes with positive ones, 
including providing individual counseling, soliciting family 
support, using motivational filmstrips, bringing in peer speakers 
who were succussful employees, and so forth. One coordinator also 
found it helpful to point out to members that a disability (even 
one that resulted in employer discrimination) may not be the 
reason for not getting a particular job. Instead, a member simply 
may not fit the job. Finally, one coordinator also pointed out 
that a job seeker with disabilities did not hcve to take a job if 
it was offered, if the person did not feel good about the offer. 
That they had a choice was a new realization for most of the job 
club members. 
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Employers' Attitudes 

Several of the job club coordinators found that employers are 
not receptive to hiring persons with disabilities, particularly 
those who have hearing impairments, visual impairments, and/or 
developmental disabilities. At CCC, for example, the job coaches 
found it particularly difficult to get employers to interview 
job club members with developmental disabilities, because the 
employers distrusted such persons' ability to deal with safety 
concerns, with communications with the public, and with adjusting 
to work rules and regulations. Actually, though, many employers 
seemed reluctant to hire members with any significant disabil- 
ities. 

CTI's co-coordinator for job development found that he had to 
educate employers about the advantages of interviewing and hiring 
persons with disabilities. That "education" included pointing out 
^hat the job clvh members are more likely to be loyal to a company 
than many workers without disabilities (because the members will 
value the jobs more highly) and will be every bit as productive if 
given the appropriate job accommodations. The coordinator also 
informed employers of the advantages of working with Affirmative 
Action, which enables companies to expand their potential contract 
markets to many state and federal sponsors. In addition, the 
coordinator educated employers about accommodations in the work- 
place for persons with various disabilities. 

When preparing an employer for interviewing a job club 
member, the CTI co-coordinator provided the employer with specific 
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information about the member's needs, appearance, the business or 
industrial machines the member had been trained to operate, and 
the like, so that there were "no surprises" for the employer at 
the interview. This was especially crucial for members who had 
had no previous work experience and who had very visible disabil- 
ities. Sometimes the coordinator found it necessary to point out 
to some companies that their public statements (in terms of 
recruitment of persons with disabilities) did not seem to match 
their actual hiring policies. 

All three sites also found it helpful to link up with public 
agencies and private organizations dedicated, to aiding persons 
with disab-* lities. Such agencies and organizations often were in 
contact with companies interested in hiring persons with disabil- 
ities and often were able to add their influence to appeals to 
employ the disabled. 

Legal Issues 

Many people with disabilities could lose their Social 
Security benefits (including Supplemental Security Income or SSDI) 
when they become employable or employed. Losing these benefits 
(especially the medical benefits) is a serious disincentive to 
employment, particularly part-time or full-time temporary work. 
Once off these programs, it is very difficult to get back on— a 
Catch-22 for job club members who find work but fear layoffs. 

Clearly, the real problem lies with the legislation or regu- 
lations governing the benefits. But until the problem is resolved 
at the source, job clubs for persons with disabilities will need 
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to devote time to clarifying these work-related legal issues for 
members. For some, a working income may never be able to replace 
SSDI medical benefits, in which case they may wish to focus their 
job search on finding fulfilling volunteer positions. 

Another legal area to be examined is under what particular 
circumstances workers with disabilities will be able to get 
government programs to pay for accommodations, equipment, and 
other special aids the workers will need on the job. 

A Job Clx3b Model for Coromunity 
College Students with Disabilities 

The evidence gleaned from the three demonstration job clubs 
strongly suggests that the "job club concept — with some appropriate 
modifications — has considerable value for helping community col- 
lege graduates with disabilities develop the skills and attitudes 
they need to find good jobs. This section of the report proposes 
a model for a job club for community college students with 
disabilities, based upon the experiences of the three demonstra- 
tion job clubs. 

Unlike job clubs for a general population, a job club for 
community college students with disabilities relies very strongly 
on support from the college and linkages with the community. 
Figure 1 shows a model of the structure of such a job cli±). 

As can be seen in the figure, at the core of the job club are 
the interactions among the job club members and between the mem- 
bers and the coordinator. The members share information about 
their job search strategies and potential job opportunities. They 
also provide feedback and encouragement to each other during the 




Figure 1. Major actors in the model job club 
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job search process. Similarly, feedback and encouragement to 
members are offered by the job club coordinator, who also super- 
vises job club activities, trains the members in job search and 
job-keeping skills, and provides individual counseling. 

These practices are consistent with standard job club models, 
which focus mainly on the peer support aspect of the club. 
Unfortunately, the three demonstration job clul)S did not seem to 
develop the level of group identity and interaction that an ideal 
job clvh develops. Because of the special challenges facing 
persons with disabilities when looking for a job, a job club for 
this population must provide extra structure and support from the 
coordinator, the college, the community, and the members' own 
personal support systems. 

The college provides the job club coordinator and most of the 
material and personnel support, including a place to meet/ mate- 
rials, phones, auxiliary staff (e.g., sign interpreters, career 
counselors, placement officers, typists for resumes, and audio- 
visual specialists to operate equipment), and the like. The 
college office of disabled student services usually serves as the 
locus of job club management, because the staff and students are 
already familiar with each other and because office staff under- 
stand the students' special needs. A job club advisory committee 
helps plan the job club goals and the advisors may also fill other 
roles, such as guest speakers for the club or evaluators of the 
program's effectiveness. 

Equally important for the job club are good working relation- 
ships with the community. This especially means linkages with 
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state or local agencies and organizations that devote some or all 
of their resources to assisting persons with disabilities to lead 
active, productive lives — including helping them find good jobs. 
Job club linkages with supportive employers are crucial and must 
be cultivated constantly. Also, some outside groups are excellent 
resources for speakers on employer expectations, filling out job 
applications, doing well in job interviews, relevant legal issues, 
and so forth. Linkages with agencies that provide individual 
counseling for personal problems (e.g., drug abuse, pregnancy) are 
also important for referring job club members with needs that 
affect their job search but are beyond the venue of a job club. 
Finally, graduates of the college who have disabilities but are 
successfully employed are a vital source of peer motivation for 
the job club mtsmbers. 

Each member's personal support systems and contacts must be 
cultivated and, if appropriate, contacted by the coordinator. 
Persons with disabilities especially need the support of family, 
friends, church groups, social groups, and so forth. In addition, 
the members* support group may be a valuable source of information 
about job leads. 

Figure 2 shows the five major tasks of the process model for 
the job cliob: (1) planning and organizing the job club program, 
(2) establishing the internal support systems, (3) establishing 
the external support systems, (4) operating the job club, and 
(5) evaluating and improving the program. A checklist of the 
specific kinds of activities involved in these major tasks appears 
in appendix B. Additional information about these activities and 
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related options may be found in chapters 3 and 4 and in the 
earlier sections of chapter 5. 

Planning and organizing . College staff —typically the 

director of the disabled student services department or someone in 
a similar position — takes responsibility for introducing the 
concept of the job club for students with disabilities to the 
college administration. This may involve preparing a proposal or 
other presentation in order to obtain administrative approval and 
institutional support. Once the program is approved and has a 
budget, a job club advisory committee should be convened. 

The advisory committee, together with the person who initi- 
ated the program and any other appropriate personnel, should take 
primary responsibility for developing the basic parameters of the 
job clubs, including the following: 

• The job cliib purpose and objectives 

• Job club policies 

• A plan for the delivery of the job cl\jib and related 
services 

• A time frame for job cliib operation 

• A plan for periodic job club evaluation and improve- 
^nent 

The advisory committee may also have input into the hiring of the 
job club coordinator (s) , establishment of internal and external 
linkages, and so forth. 

Establishing internal su pport systems . The job club coordin- 
ator and staff of the disabled student services office have major 
responsibility for setting up the aspects of the job club that 
pertain to the college and its resources. Internal linkages with 
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other departments must be established. The job club must be 
piiblicized to the students and faculty. Any additional job club 
support staff (e.g., sign interpreters^ aides) must be identified 
and/or hired. Meeting and office space, phones, and other equip- 
ment must be located and reserved. The coordinator must also 
develop or update a syllabus for delivery of job- seeking skills 
training. Appropriate materials must be identified, obtained, and 
adapted where necessary. Finally, contact must be made with any 
college staff or faculty who will serve as speakers at job club 
meetings. Other developmental needs must be addressed as they 
arise. 

Establishing external support systeans . Again, the j ob club 
coordinator has the main responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining external linkages (e.g., employer contacts) crucial to 
the success of the job* cliab. These linkages may be established 
through personal contact or via members of the advisory committee 
or disabled student services staff. All three job club sites 
identified staff contacts with employers are crucial to the effec- 
tiveness of the members' job searches. 

Critical groups with which to maintain ongoing communication 
are state or community employment agencies or organizations con- 
cerned with assisting persons with disabilities, employers sup- 
portive of hiring persons with disabilities, and individuals 
(e.g., employment counselors, employed persons with disabilities) 
willing to serve as informative speakers. In addition, contact 
with the media (newspapers, television reporters) may reap 
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benefits in publicizing the job club and increasing its support 
base in the community. 

Operating the j 6b club ^ Job club operation begins with 
recruitment and enrollment of the members and scheduling of the 
club meetings for the members' convenience. Students should 
preferably have gone through a recent career exploration program, 
or the job club should incorporate some component to provide 
career exploration for members. 

At the first job club meeting or thereabouts, all members may 
be pretested to help them think about their entering level of job- 
seeking skills and knowledge of the world of work. 2 Also impor- 
tant is to work with members to assess their individual employment 
potential, in terms of their work skills and experiences. The 
coordinator then works with each member to help establish a 
realistic job search goal. 

Job search skill training activities commence as early in the 
program as possible. Naturally, needs must be tailored to the 
particular population and should be approached with flexibility 
and creativity. Here are important topics an effective job club 
will cover: 

• Stereotypes and beliefs about individuals with dis- 
abilities 

• Employer expectations, including appearance, atten-- 
dance, and skills 



2 Pretesting can serve two purposes. First, it may give the 
coordinator a rough gauge of which skill and knowledge areas may 
require^ more emphasis. It may also provide a baseline from which 
to^ estimate how well the job club experience instills these 
skills, when posttest outcomes are compared to pretest results. 

Ill 
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• Job skill identification methods 

• A match of job skills with job titles 

• Location of j ob opportunities, including use of want 
adSf employment agencies, phone books, personal con- 
tacts, the hidden job market, and so forth 

• Job search strategies and record keeping 

• Development of an effective resume 

• Development of cover letters, thank you letters, and 
other written materials 

• Use of telephone skills to make job contacts 

• Completion of job applications 

• Interview skills and appropriate dress 

• Relevant legal issues 

• Use of personal support systems 

• Agency and other support resources 

Many techniques are available for delivery of job search 
skills training, including use of guest speakers, group discus- 
sion, use of commercial or inhouse videotapes or slidetapes, role 
playing, handouts, videotaping of mock interviews, site visits, 
and so forth. In addition, the coordinator should provide substan- 
tial individual assistance to members through one-on-one counsel- 
ing on an as-need basis. 

Crucial to the smooth operation of the job club are several 
other activities, including record keeping, referral (when needed) 
to adjunct or outside services, and provision of extra internal 
services or support (e.g., a stipend for transportations costs) if 
necessary. 
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Assistance with job placement is especially important for the 
job club. This is partly due to unrealistic expectations that 
external agencies will actually provide substantial placement 
assistance, or that college placement services will be able to 
meet special placement needs. In addition^ many employers seem 
hesitant to hire persons with disabilities and must be convinced 
cf the job club members' capacity to become productive workers. A 
variety of placement strategies were developed by the three demon- 
stration sites. More information on those options is contained in 
chapter 4. 

In concluding the operation of the job clvb, coordinators 
may administer a posttest to the members. This will help both the 
members and the coordinator estimate how much the members learned 
through the job club experience. An additional exit evaluation 
form may be administered to enable the members to comment on 
particular aspects of the job club and make suggestions for future 
programs. 

Evaluating and improving the program . Data from the pretest 
and posttest (optional) and any other evaluation instrument should 
be analyzed, along with observational information, in order to 
uncover any parts of the program that need improvement. In addi- 
tion, these data and data on the members" employment rate, types 
of jobs acquired, and number and frequency of job contacts during 
the job club should be gathered and examined to determine the 
overall efficacy of the program. These data may be used summa- 
tively, to justify program continuation or additional funding, or 
formatively, to help improve the program content or practices. 
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Recommendations for Pol icy f 
Practicer cuid Research 



The following general recommendations for policy^ practice, 
and further research are based on the experiences of the three 
demonstration job clubs involved in this project and on the 
broader postsecondary research experiences of the project staff. 

Policy Recommendations 

1. Federal and statp disincentives to the employment of 
persons with disabilities {such as the loss of 
Social Security benefits or insurance) must be 
reviewed and modified. 



2 . Al 1 2-year col 1 eges shoul d prov ide an array of 
special services (such as job clubs) to students 
with disabilities. 

3. All employers should establish policies for hiring 
persons with disabilities, especially those who have 
made special efforts to make themselves employable 
through education and training such as are offered 
in a 2-year college. 

4. Federal benefits similar to the Targetted Jobs Tax 
Credit should be authorized and funded as an alter- 
native strategy for assisting with job club place- 
ment for students with disabilities. 



Practice Recommendations 



5. Federal r state, and private funding agencies should 
provide additional support for the operation of job 
clubs for postsecondary students with disabilities, 
for the purpose of demonstration, research, and 
assistance to deserving people seeking to secure 
empl oyment . Funds spent on such programs wil 1 
ultimately save even more money by helping persons 
with disabilities become taxpayers. 

6 • Postsecondary educational institutions should 
operate job clubs or offices of disabled student 
services in accordance with model programs described 
in the literature, not as carbon copies of student 
service programs offered for the general student 
body. 
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7. Colleges should consider targetting job clubs for 
all students with disabilities, not merely for 
graduating students of this population. 



Research Recommendations 

8. A research program should be undertaken as soon as 
possible to determine scientifically the efficacy of 
using j ob clubs with post secondary students with 
disabilities, as demonstrated and described in this 
report. 

9. Follow-up research programs should be undertaken to 
gather evidence on a longitudinal study basis 
regarding the efficacy of the job club experience in 
helping persons with disabilities retain jobs once 
they are secured. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE JOB CLUBS PRE/POST ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 
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JOB CLDBS PBS/POST ASSESSMENT 



Name: 

Age: 

Special Heed or Handicap:. 



A. Bow much previous work experience do yon have? 

none less than 3 months 

3-6 months 6 months-1 year 

miscellaneous part-time work 



more than 1 year 



B, Will you be ready to start a job in the sunmer of 1986? 

yes no 

C. Do you have a resane and cover letter ready to give to employers? 

yes no 



D. How much do you know about the following job-related skills? 
(Circle one answer for each skill area.) ^. 




1. What employers expect of 
workers 



2. How to use want ads and 
other job leads 



3. How to write a resume. 



4. How to write cover letters 
and follow-up letters...... 



5. How to present a strong image.. 

6, How to use the telephone 

for job hunting 



7. How to get a job interview.,.. 

8. How to do well in a job 
interview 



9. How to dress for success.. 

10 What special vocabulary you 

need in the world of work 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



4 5 

4 5 
4 5 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 



ERIC 
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11. How to talk about your 

skills and interests 1 

12. How to discuss your special 
need or handicap with 

employers 1 

13. How to fill out a job 
;:^pplication 1 

14. How to take an eniployment 
testf such as a typing testr 

if you need to 1 

15. How family and friends can 

help with job leads 1 

16. How to get letters of 
recommendation from others 

on your behalf. ...» 1 

17. How to find out more about a 
particular job « 1 

18. How to get along with 
co-workers and s^^pervisors 1 

19. How to use community 

employment services 1 

20. How to organize your job hunt.. 1 

21. How to have a positive attitude 
about job hunting 1 

22. How to use special aids you 
need^ such as an Optaconr 
Braille writer. Phonic Earr 
sign language interpreterr 

and so forth 1 

23. How to identify your own 

skills and interests 1 

24. How to develop a career plan... 1 

25. How to use community support 
services after you start 

working 1 
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APPENDIX B 

CHECKLIST OF ACTIVITIES FOR 
STARTING AND CPERATIIJG A JOB CLUB TOR 
COWMDNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
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CHECaCLIST OF ACTIVITIES FOR 
STARTING AND OPERATING A JOB CLUB FOR 
COMMDNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



Phase 1; Planning and Organizing the Job Club Proaraia 



Obtain institutional administrative approval (and funding, if 

appropriate) for establishing the job club. 

^ Develop budget for job club. 

Identify advisory committee members and establish job club 

advisory committee. 

Establish, with advisory committee and other relevant staff, 

the job club puj-pose and objectives, policies, time frame, and 
program implementation plan, 

Develop program evcluation plan. 



Phase 2: Establishing Internal Support Syst<»mg 

^ Identify and interview job clxob coordinator candidates (and 

candidates for other job club staff positions, if any). 

Hire job club coordinator (s) and other staff (if any). 

Conduct coordinator and staff orientations. 

Allocate office and meeting space and materials. 

Determine arrangements for phones to be made available for use 

by job club participants for job seeking. 

Coordinate* with college placement office regarding assistance 

in job development /placement for job club participants. 

Coordinate with other college departments or services tc 

provide other assistance (e.g., speakers, videotaping for mock 
interviews, personnel officer to help conduct mock interviews, 
etc. ) to job club. 

Design and implement job club record-keeping forms and system. 

Develop syllabus for job club activities. 

Announce formation of the job club through appropriate college 

media and recruit job club participants. 
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Identify, obtain, and adapt (if necessary) appropriate job club 

materials and resources (e.g*. , books, handouts, slidetapes, 
videotapes, and the like). 

Arrange for any special needs for job club participants (e.g., 

interpreter to attend job clvib sessions, transportation for 
cite visits to eir.ployers, transportation funds to assist 
disadvantaged job club participants, etc.). 

Collect Scuiiple job application forms from local companies for 

use in job club practice session. 

Arrange for any necessary additional support services for job 

club participants (e.g. , resume typing, photocopying, personal 
assistance with filling cut job applications, interpreters to 
accompany participants with hearing disabilities to job inter- 
views, and the like). 

Arrange for job club participants to receive assistance.^ 

training, or use of any special career or placement resources 
(e.g., a computer-based career guidance system or a 
computerized placement information system) available at the 
college. 



Phase 3s Establishing External Support Systenis 

Contact appropriate community agencies and organizations (e.g.. 

State Office of Employment Services, Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, state or county Department of Disability 
Services, State Office of Youth Employment, local mental health 
agencleSf Industry Education Council, etCo) and local employers 
to participate in or support job club activities and 
placement. 

Contact and schedule outside consultants to address the job 

club (e.g., company personnel officers, employers, etc.). 

Publicize the job club to establish and extend good college and 

community relations and support. (Ongoing activity) . 

Arrange for site visits to local companies that hire persons 

with disabilities and support the job clut concept. 
(Optional) 
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Phase 4; Operating the Job Club 

Hold an introductory job club event (e.g., an invitational 

dinner) with potential or enrolled job club participants to 
introduce them to the job club concept, activities, and staff. 
(Optional) 

Enroll job club participants and collect demographic and entry 

data. 

Eold first official job club session. 

Discuss and adjust meeting schedule with participants. 

Conduct job club training and other activities, such as the 

following: 

Administration of a pretest to participants to estimate 

their job-seeking sawy and experiences 

Election of officers or a steering committee for the job 

club from among the participants (optional) 

Career exploration activities, if members have not 

previously had such experiences 

Assistance to participants in evaluating their career 

skills and potential and developing realistic individual 
job and career goals 

Positive attitude session/discussion 

Identification by participants of their individual support 

teams (e.g., parents, teachers, ministers, counselors, and 
others) 

Discussion and assistance in us>a of resources (e.g., want 

ads. Yellow Pages , group brainstorming^ networking, and so 
forth) in locating job opportunities (ongoing activity) 

Instruction and practice in filling out job applications 

^ Discussion and practice of telephone skills for making 

phone queries and contacts 

Instruction and discussion on keeping job search records 

(handout forms are optional) 

Scheduling of phone use with participants 

Resume writing workshop/session (s) 
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Cover letter and thank you letter development 

Peer speakers (i»e., 2-year college graduates with 
disabilities who are successfully employed) to discuss the 
work worldr attitudes, and so forth 

Preparation of "pocket resumes" (one x^age) to take to 
interviews for personal reference 

Schieduling of individual counseling sessions to help 
participants refine their draft resumes 

Interview skills/role-playing workshop/session (s) 

"Dress for success" activity for interviews and in the 
workplace ^ 

Mock interview session (s) — group or one-on--one (videotaping 
optional) r followed by group or individual review and 
discussion of mock interview (s) 

Scheduling of individual counseling sessions to help 
participants refine their interviewing skills 

Assistance to job club participants in exploring all work 
options, including use of special tools/devices for job 
accommodation 

Speaker from college placement services to inform 
participants of career/ job opportunities 

Scheduling of individual meetings of participants with 
staff job placement specialist (s) 

Speaker, preferably an employer, to address employer 
expectations 

Speaker to address legal issues that affect persons with 
disabilities who are seeking a job or are employed (e.g., 
issues of access, equity, working while collecting Social 
Security Disability Insurance benefits, and the like) 

Scheduling of individual couns^'ling sessions on an as^ 
needed basis 

Attendance at or organization of a job fair 

Site visits to local employer(s), particularly where 
participants can visit persons with disabilities who are 
successfully employed 

Discussion and practice developing thank you letters and 
other follow-up 
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Group development and piiblication of job clxab newsletter 

(possibly design their own logo) 

Computer demonstrations on use of word processors (for 

resumes and letters), career guidance systems, computerized 
placement listings, and other computerized resources at the 
college 

Taping of participants' short "self -sales pitch" to be 

broadcast on local television/cable channel for local 
access "Job Hunt "-type program 

Group project to prepare a job clxib resource guidebook to 

assist other students with disabilities in their job 
search 

Contact employers regarding feedback on participants' job 

interviews. (Optional) 

Hold make-up session(s) for participants who missed meetings 

or training workshops. (Optional) 

Administer a posttest on job-seeking sawy in order to gauge 

the impact of the job club on the participants' knowledge and 
skills. 

Administer a group or individual participant evaluation 

instrx2ment on the job club at the termination of the 
sessions. 

Phase 5; Evalnatinq/improvina Job Club Services 

Condense data collectt^d on members' job contacts made during 

the job club 

Collect data on the number of members who get jobs through 

their job club job search efforts and determine what kinds of 
jobs they got. 

Meet with the advisory committee to review the participants' 

posttests, evaluations* employment success rates, and other 
data in order to (1) analyze the overall success of the job 
cltib and (2) identify program strengths and weaknesses. 

Report on job club outcomes to the college administration, if 

appropriate. 

Modify job club components, based on the analysis of the data, 

to build on the program's strengths and counteract its 
weaknesses. 
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